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For the New Yorx ScHoo. JounnaL, 
Self Government in Schools. 


One of the most noted differences between the United 
States and the countries of the old world is seen in their 
systems of education. The free-school systems of instruction 
though now existing in some parts of Europe, aud being in- 
troduced into others, may be said to be a distinctive f€ature 


of our country. Our political system demands it ; for it x 


supposes every man to be his own governor. We have no’ 
king to assert authority, and to maintain it by large stand- 
ing armies. Our government is a government of laws, 
which every man helps to make, and which every man is 
expected to obey. 

The government our schools however, has heretofore been 
& government of authority and dictation rather than a gov- 
ernment of law, A few simpie rules are established, barely 
sufficient to keep order in the school-house, and the author- 
ity of the teacher is then brought to bear directly upon the 
will of the pupil in order to see these rules enforced. 
Hence, there is always a direct conflict between the will of 
the teacher and the will of the pupil 

This state of things is not in accord either with our re. 
ligious form of belief or with our political system ; for in re- 
ligion we believe in a mediatorial influence between man 
and an arbitrary creator, and in our political system we have 
laws to intervene between executive authority and the citi- 
zen, We should therefore bring our educational system in- 
to a practical accord with our religious and political creeds. 

In order to do this, the rules for the school should be en- 
larged so as to embrace, as far as possible, the whole rela 
tion of the pupil, not to the school-house only, but to all so- 
ciety ; and the pupil should be taught from the earliest kin- 
dergarten age, to regard these rules as an essentia] part of 
his education ; as much so as the rules of grammar or arith- 
metic. He would then soon learn to perceive that it is not 
the arbitrary will of the teacher that he is required to obey 
but it is a regular system of laws known and recognized as 
of binding force in all decent society. 

As « familiar instance of mediatorial influeace between 
two wills let us take that of the family clock. A child 
trained to go to bed by the hour of the clock learns to com- 
ply much more readily and gracefully, than it would do it 
its time of retiring were to depend directly upon the will of 
its.parent. There is no domination in the clock, while there 
is more or lese of it in the will of a superior. It is the will 
of another person that the child resists, mot the regular op- 
eration of law. 

There will, however, always be cases in schools where 
the authority of the teacher must be asserted and obeyed, 
even if physical force becomes necessary ; but there is no 
reason why these cases should not be decreased, as far as 
possible by the use of other means. The child is suscepti- 
bie of understanding the force ot law ata very early age, 


straints of law and being crushed down under arbitrary 
authority, which may, at times be wrong. If a respect for 
the social decencies and amenities that govern in the best 
soceity of Christendom is neglected until] the child leaves 
school, or even if it be neglected at all there, that child is 
poorly educated for citizen of a free state. 

Every one in New England of any age and experience, 
perceives a great change in the manners of children for the 
worse. Formerly, religious services in the family, and the 
careful inculcation there of the Westminster ,Catechism had 
much to do in softening the manners and elevating the tone 
of individual character. But now, the Catechism has gone 
out of use; family worship has become the exception, and 
not the rule; and hardly one person in six or five attends 
any religious service at all. The public school has become 
the chief educator of our children ; the Bible is becoming 
excluded from that as a reading book ; and as for manners 
or self-government there, in any proper sense of the terms, 
they exist only by accident; the fact depending upon the 
character of the teachers themselves, rather than upon a 
recognized end established system. 

It is true, good manners or self-government, should be 
taught by example rather than by precept ; but where hun- 
dreds of teachers and thousands of families do not know 
manners are, even by example, what other course 
of instruction is there left for us to pursue, unless it is pre- 
cept. What our schools need is precept upon precept, line 
upon line, until there becomes established a common school 
law of govd behaviour, well understood and practiced. 
Formerly, the only force in New England that forced some 
low minded parents to send their children to school, was the 
force of opinion, assiduously cultivated, that it was heathen- 
ish not to know how to read and be made to observe good 
manners, is to get up a general opinion that it is heathenish 
not to do so, But in order to accomplish thie, a system de- 
fining what good manners are, must be adopted, are made 
to be the law on the the subject in every school of the 
country. -NEwW ENGLANDER. 


For the New Yorx ScHOOL JourRNAL.) 
Penmanship. 





The art or science or knowledge required to teach pupils 
to write seems lost. We receive the assumption of great 
penmen and lithographers that nothing is required more 
than to give a pupil a penciland slate and let him 
scrape away for some years,then give him a lithograph 
copy, and he can learn to write. Were this all true our 
pupils at twelve years of age should be good writers. The 
contrary is the fact. The teacher must understand how 
and when to teagh. It is certainly better had we good pen- 
men to teach, but this is impossible as all experience proves. 
Why not apply the lithograph theory to other lines of busi- 
ness? Apply it to an architect’s or “engineer’s office, or a 
carpenter's shop. Can a boy go toan architect’s office and 
learn to draft by commencing with a cathedral? No; he 
must have a great deal of scraping and plotting and rough 
drafting before he can be put ona plain building. It is sim- 
ilar in an engineer's office. Can a boy gointoa carpenter's 
shop and go on the beautiful work requiring taste, skill and 
judgment? No; he must take a different place. In the en- 
gineer’s office, he must learn the use of the simplest instru- 
ments (some of which he should have learned at school). He 
must learn how to grind his ink, and to the proper shade 
and consistency. He will certainly not be put at mapping or 
drafting. The learner must go to the roughest of the rough 
work, and if he have talent, industry and taste, he will be- 
come a good workman ; if he have the requisite science and 
skill, he may become an employer. 

This is as applicable to writing as to any other business— 





and sees and feels the differenc: between the wholesome re- 


teaching pupils to write—to usethe pen—this is the art ef 





| teaching. It seems as if teachers are fettered er spell- 


bound, by a network woven around them by sharks, who 
learn to live like venders of quack medicines, by something 
very like imposition. All pupils should be given a pen and 
paper to write in their eighth year, whether they know how 
to spell or not. There are then three stages or progresses 
through which they must be taught—and if the teacher 
had the ability of St. Paul, Sir Isaac Newton and Spencer 
combined, he can do little more than teach these stages. 
Can you give a boy taste or nerve by teaching? You can 
teach but not create. 

1. During the first stage a pupil must be taught position 
—to hold the pen gracefully—to stroke and loop—and this, 
with the average pupil takes six months; requiring the 
nicest care and judgment of the teacher, who must, in many 
cases, hold the pupil’s hand in his. 

Durirg the second stage the pupil should be taught the 
form of letters singly, and also during this stage he should 
be taught one day in the week how to make figures with the 
pen. During this period there should be no combination of 
letters presented to the pupil until he can form letters, so to 
speak, with-his eyes shut. 

8. During this stage a pupil learns to join letters—a del- 
icate and beautiful operation—difficult for the average pu- 
pil to learn; and whether the teacher excels or not, the 
pupils wil) become good writers. After this give them lith- 
ograph copies. 

Writing is merely a mechanical process ; 60 per cent of 
any school ought to write a good free hand; forty per cent 
ought to write a business hand ; but that delicate taste, re- 
quired for the highest in any art, nature denies, except to a 
small per centage. Those who excel in writing are gener- 
ally vain and lack the judgment required to teach. A pupil 
should see his teacher write, and be taught to hold and use 
the pen by him, otherwise he will scrape and asa rule fever 


write, 

Writing should receive half an hour each day, and during 
this ime the teacher should see each and all the pupils and 
teach when and where needed, walking from pupil to pupil 
and not teach from the desk» speaking words of encourage- 
ment as well as taking the pupils hand. There is a PowER in 
using “fond words” to children that a teacher ought in all 
cases to acquire. 

It is simply disgusting to see in every school book we take 
in hand, directions given to teachers, as if they had been 
swains—some of those write:s have been so assuming that 
they ought to be handled publicly and without gloves. 
Look at the questions ofjdetail in some‘of our histories! 
there is no pupil could remember them ; there is no teacher 
would have the folly to put themall. To excel in teaching 
anything you must remember your childhood, and so to 
speak, really become a child again. LM. 4 
The Retentive Power of the Mind in its 

Bearing on Education,; 


The Intellect has Jong been treated as a bundle of facul! 
ties, known by the names Perception, Conception, Memory, 
Abstraction, Reason, Judgment, Imagination. The modes 
of exertion, however, designated by these names are not dis- 
tinct powers, but different applications of the same powers? 
Memory, Reason, and imagination involve common intel- 
lectual functions. The ultimate and really distinct opera- 
tions of our intelligence are these three :— 

1. Discrimination, er the Consciousness of Difference, as 
when we are made conscious by the transition from light 
to dark, from blue to red, from straight to crooked. There 
can be no knowledge without feeling of difference, and the 
further this extends the greater is the intellectual range. 

2. Agreement of Similiarity in the midst of Difference, 
It in necessary that on a second recurrence of any effect al 
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ready {elt we should be struck or aroused by the identity, 
end recall to mind the previous occasion, When we see 
, anything round, we are aware of its identity with a great 
number of previous impressions, in virtue of which we ap- 
ply one name to all. Recognition, classification, reasoning, 
imagination, and .auch else, depend on this power. 

Neither of these two leading functions of the intellect is, 
properly speaking, susceptible of being improved, yet there 
is a possibility of adapting our precedure to enable them to 
work to advantage, Thus, beth discrimination and identi- 
fication are aided by viewing the things together—as a 
straight line by the side of a bent line, a forged bank-note 
by a good one. 

8. Retentiveness, Memory, or the power of making Ac- 
quirements, plysical, intellectual, morai; in short, what 
constitutes us educable beings, The careful eccnomy of so 
notable an attribute as the plasticity of the human system 
is connected with our bodily and our mental efficiency, and, 
both directly und indirectly, with our happiness. The re- 
marks occupying the present paper will be confined to this 
function. 

I. All are sufficiently aware that repetition, continuance, 
or practice, is the prime condition of acquirement. ivery 
learner must be assiduous in application to his task ; and the 
greater the practice, the greater the progress. Yet the 
rule has its exceptions. It is qualified by two circumstances 
—the freshnese or vigor of tLe system, and the feelings of 
the learner. 

Study, or the practice of a lesson, is unavailing after fa- 
tigue and exhaustion of the organs concerned—the muscles, 
the senses, or the brain. The attention cannot any longer 
be maintained ; the plasticity of the nervous system is at 
ena. Hence acquirement is at its maximum in the early 
hours of tle day, and after meals, allowance being made in 
the adult for the first state of digestion. It is not superfiu- 
ous to add that atmospheric freshness is an element of prime 
importance. 

The lessons, begun in moments of physical vigor, are to 
be continued while the vigor lasts, aud no longer. ‘This 
point is settled in each case by the observation of the teach- 
er. There are, however, certain general considerations that 
may assist his judgment. In the first place, he must cun- 
sider age; pupils of seven are very inferior in power of at- 
tention to pupils of ten, and still more so to those of four- 
teen. Inthe next place, continuous training adds to the 
power of attention ; after being seven or eight years at 
school, the pupil can remain at stndy much longer, without 
fatigue, than an unschooled youth of the same age, Again, 

newness of the subject should be allowed for; when all the 
exercises are strange, the fatigue of the learner ie corres- 
pondingly great. ‘The army recruit often suffers unspeak 
able agonies during the first month’s subjection to the re- 


best stimulus being a strong sense of prospective utility. It 
has always been understood that the awakening of an in- 
terest, whether present or prospective, in any line of study, 
is the teacher's greatest triumph ; the learner’s progress is 
then assured. But this is rather a bright ideal than a fre- 
quently realized actual. Greater hope lies io finding out 
and suiting natura] tastes; creating an interest is a figure 
too strong for the facts. 

Nevertheless, the teacher who can surround his subject 
even with moderate charms, with a mild fascination, or an 
adventitious interest, is rewarded by the certainty of im- 
proved attention. If he cannot command this much, he has 
to work by punishment or fear, a less effective but indis- 
pensable instrument, especially in the earlies: stages. 

II, The powers of memory or acquisition may be greatly 
economised, but they cannot be increased asa whole. The 
total plastic force of each constitution is a limited quantity ; 
er, if increasable, it is at'the expense of some other power 
of the system. A man may push acquisition to the detri- 
ment of other intellectual powers, as invention ; or of pow- 
ers not intellectaal, as susceptibility to emotion ; and, last- 
ly, of the physical energies, from which it is possible that 
nourishment may be undaly withdrawn. Except on these 
suppositions, or on the supposition that the system is in- 
vigorated altogether by some happy regimen, I do not see 
that any power costing a definite amount of the vitality of 
the framework, can be increased in the total. What we can 
do is to learn this thing or that, and to pass by other things, 
What may seem to take on an increased facility in acquir- 
ing some one subject, as language, or in geome one effort of 
memory, as in committing speeches for public delivery ; 
but there'is no augmentation of the plastic power on the 
whole ; there is merely a special and select application of iv, 
at the expense of other applications. If any one seems to 
grow in aptitude for remembering vocables (a power that 
usually decreases with years), the effect is owing to a habit 
of coneentratrd attention upon that class of things ; and it 
is impossible to concentrate attention at one point, except 
by withdrawing it fro:a other points. So if a speaker has 
cultivated the facility of committing discourses to memory, 
he hes paid for it,by the remission of intellectual force in 
some different rm. If he had only to write, and not to 
commit, he would, with the same mental strain, improve 
the quality or increase the quantity of the composition. 

It is a fact that you cannot go on storing the memory for- 
ever. The extent of possible acquisition is great and even 
marvellous, and implies an “enormous extent and complica- 
tion of the physical organ, the brain, which has, some how 
or other, to provide a distinct track of nervous communica- 
tions for every distinct acquisition. Yet this organ has its 
limits, which are very various in individuals. Although 
acquirement may not stop till extreme old age. yet the 


morseless drill-sergeent, while the infliction, alter all, may | available total does not increase, and may even decline long 


not answer the end. When fu_ly grounded in the elemen- 
tary steps of an acquirement, the pupil’s situation is entire- 
ly altered; he is not so much fatigued in two hours as he 
was, at the outset, in half an hour; he is less of a learner 
and more of a practised worker. Once more, the drill ina 
class, where each is subjected by tarns to the strains of the 
ajesson, is necegsarily much lighter than the continuous ¢rill 
of the single pupil, while those that are quick above the 
average are still further relieved. Lastly, the reluctant 
learner must have the p essure continued till attention is 
awake. These various circumstances apply to all pupils, 


before the end of life, the new displacing the old. Suppos- 
ing a man in his youth to learn English, French, German, 
Latin, and Greek, and in latter years to be resident in the 
East, and to acquire four or five oriental tongues; the pre- 
viously attained languages would inevitably pass into de- 
cay, the nervous communications being wanted for the new 
vocabularies. 
Notwithstanding the bounds set to possible acquisition, | 
there is large scope for economy of the plastic force of the 
system, bodily and mental. In few cases are the limits of 
the nervous organization reached ; there are other limiting 





more or less; iniivualities must be taken by themselves | 
Country children should be able to stand out longer than | 
the children of the town. 

The duration of lessons is complicated by the fact that a 
certain time is required to bring the organs into full play ; | 
hence there is, perhaps, no subject and no circumstances, 
after mere infancy, where a Jesson should be kept up for 
half an hour, while in teaching the young, more than an 
hour should seldom be devoted continuously to one kind of 
exercise; a short break and slight change of subject may | 
revive the flagging attention for some time longer. Still | 
better is the alternating of mental strain with a bout of 
physical exercise. 

These maxims are contravened by protracted school hours 





circumstances that make us stop far short of these. Even 
the possible connections and associations cannot be cement- 
ed without a due concentration of physical nutriment and 
activity in the organ of mind; and this is not easy to re- 
concile with all the other demands upon the vitality. Here, 
then, let us ply our maxims of thrift. 

1, Every branch of acquisition is promoted by whatever 
maintains the vigor and freshness of the body generally, by 
all the causes of health and strength and elation of tone 
and spirits ; and, obversely, our acquirements are retarded 
by everything that weakens, depresses, worries, distracts, 
or harasses the physical powers. Exhausting labor (and 


| labor generally) care, anxiety, fretting, and ill-health de- 


stroy tlie plasvic energy of the system, and even inflict de- 


—uas, for example, six hours a day to pupils of ten, twelve, | cay upon previous acquisitions. This is one of the many 


or even sixteen years They are still more disastrously vio- 


reasons why youth is the season of improvement: tlie load 


lated by the ambitious midnight student, who fancies that of caro, attendant on mature years, has not yet been Iaid on 


every additional hour, under any circumstances, brings a| the shoulders. 
The mature man, who | bodily condition. A certain cheerful, happy tone, not wast: 


contribution to his mental stores, 
reads eight or ten hours a day, is not learning, but rather 
searching and noting—a far less strain on the mental pow- 


ra. 
, The'second limitation to the rule that practice makes yer- 
fect is found in the feelings of the learner. To do full jas- 
tice tod lesson, the whole tind should be bent upon it; 
nothing ‘else showld be thought'of, or longed after; the 
colisciousiies’ should be fully awake to the présént work, 
and ‘asléep' to everything besides. ‘Sucli entire absorption 


comes only of a thorough liking for the subject; the next ' 


The learner should be kept in the highest 


| ing itself im mere emotion, nor passing into luxurious indol- 
ence, is a good foundation for mental work of every kind, 
as well as for bodily work. 

2. Steadiness of applization is more profitable than fits 
and statts, or than bursts of exertion fhtermitted by total 
idleness. In that model drill institution, the army, the ex- 


self t' get out of practice. The case is different when one's 
position changes from leather to worker. In a difficult en- 








ercises are never dropped. An artist must not ‘allow him- | 


the human powers, and make up at the ond by eutiie re- 
laxation. This isthe mode of proceeding adapted t> the 
actual emergencies of life, and not to education for those 
emergencies. The purzil, laying up a store of acquirements,- 
should in no day exceed or fall below a suitable measure, 
neither overtasking nor undertasking the powers of the 

system. The lessons of the day should use the strength of 

the day, without abusing it. Idleness at the beginning o/ 

aseason of of study, with late hours at the end, may be 

agreeable to the natura! inclinations, but not to the laws of 

the growth and maturing of body and mind. I do not say 

that a pupil should never have an unbroken holiday—never 

be let off from drill for one week ; on the contrary, I think 

that human life should not be wholly saorificed to the one 

idea of improvement. Iam merely laying down the prin- 

ciple of the maximum of acquisition, leaving to each one to 
make remissions in fayor. of other interests,” It is.a fact 
that the overdone application of the student, on the eve of 

his “passing,” will be very short, in point of efficiency, of a 

steady course throughout. -The singer and the actor, who 

have to strain their powers of special acquirement to the 
utmost, cannot succeed upon the fitful plan ; ueither will it 

answer for the physician, the lawyer, or the engineer. 

3. A proper alternation or variety of studies is a means of 
thrift. After being wearied with one kind of exercise or 
one line of study, we can take to another witha certain 
freshness; but on these conditions, namely, (1), that we 
have not pursued to the extent of general exhaustion ot the 
system, and (2), that the new is really, and not only in 
name and apperance, different from the old. If a pupil has 
sat four or five bours intently studying mathmetics, he can 
have little power left for any subject. But after a limited 
time devoted to one.thing, the mind can turn with a cer- 
tain freshness to another thing, so far different as to strike 
into new avenues of the brain. This is a pleasure, and not 
a burden. From mathematics one can pass to language, 
then to music, and thence to bodily manual discipline. It 
is not arefreshing change to go from one science to an- 
other,—from Natural Philosophy to Chemistry; or from 
one Janguage to another,—as from Latin to Greek. We 
might as well continue the same subject in a new book, or 
in another part of it. 

There is a possibility of introducing too many different 
studies at the sametime. ‘Thus it is a mistake to begin 

o 
two foreign languages together. And to minds not spécial- 
ly adapted for the sciences. we may present too great a 
multiplicity of scientific elements; three such sciencés as 
mathematics, chemistry, and botany, would overpower & 
weak apprehension. If any one thing is especially difficult 
to a pupil, other difficulties should obviously be kept away 


from him. 
4. We may glance at the schemes of Artificial Memory, 


or the devices contrived at various periods for assisting the 
mind to acquire languages, numbers, historical facts, and 

other things. The success of these methods has always 
been doubtful. There are certain little arts made use of by 

the mnemonic frofessors that have a real basis in the laws 

of the reventive taculty. For example, the topical memory 

of the ancient orators consisted in mentally placing the dif- 

ferent parts of discourse in the compartments of a wel]~ 
known building—it being found more easy to remember 
any portion in connection with a room, than in connection 
with another portion ; the difference of adhesiveness could 
not be great, but it might be something. Again, a series of 
dates is made to fall into an intelligible sentence, which is 
easy to remember of itself, and which, therefore, helps to 
carry the dates. with it. Further, it is possible to arrange a 
string of words, so as to make an alliance of meaning be- 
tween each one and the nert ; the words door, room, window, 
light, day, month, are more easily remembered than the 
same words placed differently—window, month, door, day, 
room, light. A like aid would be given by an alphabetical 
or an alliterative arrangement. 

Instead, however, of teaching these various arts to be ap- 
plied by the !earner’s own skill, the better plan is to pro- 
vide for him ready-made devices for holding together some 
of tle most troublesome details, as chronology, geography, 
langvage,and soon. The well-known doggerel, °“ ‘Thirty 
days hath Se;tember” has imparted to millions a ready 
mastery of the months. In English History the teacher 
points out that the sixteenth century was divided by the 
| reigns ot Henry VIII. and Elizabeth ; that Shakspeare died 
‘| in the two sixteens ; that Cromwell's age was the same as 
| the century; that the one year, 1832, saw the deaths’ of 

Bentham, Scott, Goethe. By far the most ingenious 

mnemonic device ever yet formed is seen in the five Latin 

verses containing the whole theory of the syllogism in logic. 
| Public rewards should be within reach of tne authors of 
these memoriai constructions. 

Lastly, it is needless to add that memory is belped and 
economised by all the arts of good exposition —by method, 
orfer, and pefspicuity on the part of the teacher. And of 





terprise, executed against time, one mast often overstrain ' these arts nothing is more signal, more genuine, than skill 
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in forming and in setting forth generalities, It is by identi- 
fying whatever is identical that we simplify the complexion 
of nature, bringing hundreds of details under a single stroke 
of comprehension ; and these identities are expressed in a 
general rule—law, maxim, or notion. No doubt such gen- 
eralities have to be formed by efforts of scientific genius. 
They are not to be struck out by any parish teacher ina 
morning leeson. It.was Newton who generalized gravity ; 
Franklin identified electricity and lightning; Dalton gave 
the atomic theory o&chemistry. Yet something of the spirit 
and the appreciation of scientific generalities enters into 
good teaching, not in science merely, but in every subject 
whatsoever. Even the music-master should have in his 
mind the difference between what is typical, recurring, gen- 
eral,and what is merely incidental, occasional, or special, 
and should lay the stress of his discipline upon the first. 

It is rather an idea to be mooted, thana method to be 
definitely prescribed, to avoid taking up room with the use- 
less and the worse than useless. In realizing such an ideal, 
we shall have solved the entire problem of education, hav- 
ing ascertained what is best, as well as found the way to 
secure it.—ALEXANDER BAIN, 


(For the New Yorx ScHOoL JouRNAL.) 
“The Schoolmaster Abroad.” 


GENTLE reader, did you ever go porgy-ing ? While stand- 
ing on the long pier that reaches far out in the harbor of 
Provincetown, I was an interested spectator for an hour or 
more, a8 some boys were having lively sport in pulling up 
with hook-and-line the flounders, dog-fish and porgies that 
fill the bay. Then and there, I took a sudden hankering to 
try my hand; but whispered an old-salt standing near: 
“ Come out with us to-morrow morning, and we’ll show 
you what fishing is.” 

Before daybreak 1 was away on the little steamer Sea- 
Foam with a party of practical fishermen to go for the por- 
gies that swarm in myriads on this part ot the New Eng- 
land coast. When we had reached a distance of six miles 
from shore, and when the sunlight began to streak the 
eastern horizon, the steamer lay-to, and a sharp lookout was 
kept to sight a schooner. In the course of half-an-hour, a 
ruffle in the water at a distance indicated the game. The 
steamer headed that way, and the dory, with her great net 
several hundred fathoms long was pulled in that direction 
by stalwart arms, and the work of enclosing the fish rapid- 
ly commenced. 

More than twenty bushels of sleek fat pergies were trans- 
ferred to the steamer with this haul. In a little while 
thereafter another school was observed, and secured ; and so 
the work continued until late in the afternoon. The fish 
thus caught are brought toan old hulk that is anchored about 
a mile from Provincetown, and boiled down; the oil is ex- 
tracted and the refuse made into fish-flour, to be used as a 
fertilizer on the land. 

Some steamers catch a hundred bushels of fish in a single 
day. There are possibly thirty of them engaged in the bus- 
iness, and I was told that as high as thirty thousand bush- 
els of fish are thus caught in a week, It seems almost in- 
credible, but my observation partially confirmed it. The 
fishermen are stout, hearty fellows, with plenty of brawn 
and muscle, and they assured me that fishing was the health- 
jest work in the world. 

When the wind is blowing towards the land, the odor 
from the rendering-hulk is quite as disagreeably strong as 
that of Barren Islani, below New York harbor.: 

“ Bat then we don’t mind it, as you strangers do,” quietly 
remarked the captain of our little steamer, as we gently 
steamed shoreward. 

The beach at Cape Cod is equal in every respect to Long 
Branch, and after a long walk thereon I toiled up to the 
summit of the highest bill almost at the extreme end of the 
Cape. Here is one of the finest scenes on our American 
coast ; on the right the ocean is scanned with a long focus 
of vision, and many sails are seen flitting upon its tremu- 
lous bosom, seeking many distant ports. The thandering 
boom of the surf is heard in ceaseless unison with the gen- 
tly murmuring swish of the tide in the sheltered haven on 
our left. A picture of grandeur and beauty, pencilled by 
nature, that shal] remain forever impressed upon my 
memory. 

The High School is presided over by Mr. A. G. Fisher, a 
graduate of Brown’s University of Providence. He is in 
every respect a capable and earnest teacher, and the school 
is one of the best in this part of Massachusetts. I observed 
that the girls generally of Cape Cod are handsome, rosy- 
cheeked maidens, and some one whispered : “A good place 
to come and get a wife.” 

On our departure from the Cape, we took passage on a 
sailing packet, and in six hours of voyage across the bay 
we are landed in Boston. 

The public library near the Common attracts our steps to- 
wards its portals, andf before entering we read with much 











interest the words, “Opan toall!” On entering I fouad the 
readivg rooms crowded with young and old, rich and poor, 
scanning the treasures of lore. The pictures on the wall 
had a charm for me, many being copies after the old mas- 
ters ;and although unique and ancient in character, their 
beauty and conception filled my hungry fancy in a high 
degree. The library is the peer of the Astor in New York 
as regards the number of volumes as well as the architec- 
ture of the structure. 

Passing away from this Temple of Minerva, I drifted to- 
wards a schoo!-house at a quarter to 4 Pp, M., and was about 
to enter, when I observed the gate fastened with lock and 
chain ; I peeped through the iron palings and there saw, 
ranged against the window, a row of pretty little girls, neat- 
ly dressed and white-aproned. When some of them chanced 
to look, I gave them a smile and a wave of the hand, their 
young bounding sympathies reciprocated the act, and pass- 
ing away from the scene my feelings found vent in the 
audible soliloquy,“ What pity to keep yon little dears lock- 
ed up in that school-room so late on this diswal rainy 


afternoon.” : 
On the corner, my attention was attracted towards a poor 


young woman, decently attired and trying to get a living 
by selling a few sticks of candy. I gave hera silver coin 
for a small bit of the confection ; to me the amount given 


wes a mere trifle, nothing. It passed from my memory, but | 


when I proposed to settle my bill for lodging two days af- 
terward, my hostess deducted fifty per cent from the price at 
first agreed upon, Then it flashed upon my mind, “ He that 
giveth tothe poer lendeth tothe Lord.” And, upon the law 
of compensation, I have kept up a big thinking ever since. 


On the Sabbath morning I sallied forth to get my break- | 


fast at the restaurant, of brown bread and beans. Every- 
body in New England eats brown bread and beans on Sun- 
day morning. There was quite a large number present, 
enjoying this old-fashioned Puritan dish, and instead of 
grace for mercies sent one on my left wantonly doggerel- 
ized the feast in the following words : 
** "Tis through the means of pork and beans, 
We've ail been presarved ; 
And if t’were not for such a dish 
I’m thinking, we’d been starved !” 

On Friday, Oct. 26, 1 entered the little city of Plymouth. 
My first purpose was to see the rock that the pilgrims 
touched on their landing here. It is now even with the 
ground. A portion of the crown of the rock that was left 
after so many years of cutting and chipping was blasted off, 
and placed in an enclosure on the Main street, in fron. of 
Pilgrim Hall, and surrounded by the names of those daring 
wanderers that came to this land of promise to worship God 
in accordance with heaven-born rights. The romance anc 
poetry of the location is gone. A long pier, covered over 
with an unsightly shed, has been built from the rock and 
in front of it, extending far into the harbor. Looking out 
over the surface of the water, a mile away, is Clarke’s Is 
land, a small bit of land where the pi/grim-fathers spent 
their first Sabbath previous to the landing. On the hill be- 
hind the town is the cemetery where repose the dust of 
some that came in the Mayflower. I gravitated towards an 
old tombstone, from which I copied the following epitaph : 
“ Here ended the pilgrimage of John Howland and his wife 
Elizabeth ; she was the daughter of Governor Carver ; they 
arrived in the Mayflower Dec., 1620; they had four sons 
and six daughters, from whom are descended a numerous 
posterity ; he was the last man that was left of those that 
came over in the ship called the Mayflower that lived ip 
Plymouth.” Even the old tombstones of the ancient but 
honored dead have been broken and carried away piecemeal 
by the pilfering mendacity of curiosity seekers. ‘Tis a 
sweet but sacred spot to repose in death ; and if I had my 
choice I might say of it, as the late Fanny Kemble said ofa 
similar one, “ Let me rest here ; I would trouble no one, 
but raise my head at times and look out upon the glorious 


scene |”’ 
Mr. Charles Burton is superintendent of schools and also 


principal of the High School. Aaron Cornish, Esq., is prin- 
cipal of the grammar school. Both gentlemen are veterans 
in the service, and, like Napoleon’s old guard, “ never sur- 
render.” Judging from appearances, they are tough and 
well seasoned, and seem capable of twenty years’ service 
yet. Their schools are under fine discipline and the schol- 


ars like them, which is recommendation enough. 
JOHN OAKLEY. 





As an illustration of the rapid growth of the Zucalyptus 
globulus, or Australian gum tree, it is said that in the more 
elevated parts of Jamaica tress now exist about sixty feet 
high, the trunks of which measure a foot in diameter near 
the ground. These trees were raised from seed introduced 
to the island about six years ago. It is proved that in the 
lowland districts the tree does not thrive. 

A POOR scholar, whose coat was much too short for him, 
on hearing this remarked on, said, ‘ Never mind, it will 
be long enough before I get another.’ 





What Do You Read? 


es 


By request, we publish again a capital article on Reading 
fer the teacher, from the Indiana School Journal. It was 
suggested to the one who asks it by seeing two teachers at 
noon time, in one of our public schools, reading a very 
trashy novel. 

Of no one else does there seem to be so much required of 
what is ordinarily termed general culture, as from the 
teacher. Of late our prominent magazine writers have 
given their views of the subject, until the people generally 
expect him to know all things, to be ready at once to give 
a decision on any question that may arise, from whatever 
source it may come. Although not assuming such views 
to be correct in all their bearings, and while much is re- 
quired that seems to be superfluous, yet the teacher should 
be a person of the most thorough culture. 

There should be more demanded of him than the majori- 
ty of the profession seem to accept as theirdue, When we 
consider the immense responsibility there is in training a 
mind, immortal in its nature, almost unlimited in ite opera- 
tions, and godlike in its attributes, it is fitcing that the one 
who wishes to enter upon the work should ask himself the 
question: Am I fully prepared for the responsibility ? 
Looking at the question in all its]bearings, the conviction 
forces itself upon us that it is next to impossible to place 
| the standard of qualification too high. Our teachers de not 
| measure, approximately even, to the standard to which they 

should come in order to do their duty to their pupils. 
Our teachers should be more conversant with the best 
| literature of the langvage. They should lay out a course 
| of reading, and study carefully and thoroughly well select- 
ed authors. It is lamentable to see how little is known, by 
teachers, of the literature of the English language. Nine- 
| tenths of them have no knowledge ofthe works of our 
| standard writers. It is true they read much, but it is such 
| stuff as poisons the mind, weakens it, and leaves them in a 
worse condition, morally and mentally, than they were be- 
fore. There is nothing that so broadens and strengthens 
the mind as a careful study of good literature. It fits the 
teacher, in an especial manner, for his work. It gives him 
materials and illustrations in abundance for the work of the 
class-room. It enlarges, in a wonderful degree, his capa- 
bilities ; it makes him think ; it improves his language; it 
elevates him, and by his action through him, elevates his 
school, for it is in this asin other things, “as the teacher, 
so the school.” 

We cannot tell how many have had their minds directed 
into high and noble channels by the influence of a faithful 
teacher; one who had filled his own mind with the rich 
stores of the Janguage, and who had unconsciously set forth 
in his instruction the knowledge thus acquired. On the 
other hand, what has been the work of him whose mind has 
come in contact with the insipid and vapid emanations of 
minds almost as weak as his own ; whose reading has been 
of that sort containing no food for thought, and filled with 
“ hair-breadth ’scapes” and “ thrillinggscenes and adven- 
tures ;” the personages having no reality even in the mind 
of their creator, and whose appeals, if any there be, address 
themselves to the lowest and basest passions of mankind ? 
The influence of such a teacher is evil; having no respect 
for himself, his pupils have none for him. He is a machine,. 
making machines of his pupils; coming to the class room 
with no enthusiasm, he creates none. The work is done 
mechanically, and the first impressions made are effaced be- 
fore the pupil leaves the school ground 

Is the picture overdrawn? We think not. Hundreds of 
teachers are making failures because of their want of “gen- 
eral culture,” and a great cause of this lack is their neglect 
of solid reading. Their reading is too often “ books of such 
varied character that they are productive of very mixed in- 
fluences, and whose effect on both the intellectual and moral 
progress of the age is evil. Booke that area source of 
weakness to the brain, and feeders of human corruption.” 

All along the path of life are those “ who have fallen by 
the wayside, and who have been buried under a mass of 
light and fictitious literature. You might, with prepriety, 
erect their tombstones and inscribe thereon, ‘ Died of bad 
reading.” : 

Teachers, the age demands that you shall advance. You 
cannot remain stationary; you must study; you must 
broaden your views and give yourselves the full benefitZof 
thorough mental drill. Delve deep in the minds of the Jan. 
guage, and enrich yourselves with the gems thus brought 
torth. You will find much in the works of old authors 
which is full of food for thought and reflection, and which 
will be of practical benefit in the school-room, Advance 
the profession by advancing yourselves. 








THE intellect uses the outward, as the sculptor uses the 
marble; to embody and speak ite thought. It seizes upon a 
; fact as apon a lever, to separate and lift up some fraction of 
ts ‘meaning. ‘ 
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The Question of School Discipline. 


Selomon recommended the use of the rofl ; but the abuse 
of it here ‘and there in our day, has made it unpopular in 
school, and not undeservedly. ; It is urged that there are 
other metho 's of punishment} quite as effectual, when cor- 
réction’ becomes necessaty'; and still whipping stands as 
thé‘capital puniéliment of the system. For the incorrigi- 
bles} doubtless, the rod has not an equivalent. Suppose 
thére is nothing if a scholar’s mental or moral nature to be 
takén hold of by way of incentive or penalty—and happy 
thé teacher who has not had to deal with at least one such 
—suppose all other methods have been tried on the scholar, 
and have failed, what isthe the teacher todo? ‘ Expel 
him.’ That being the known rule, the incorrigible would look 
probably for that consequence. He wants liberty, he hates 
the wholesome discipline of school regulations, and would 
do anything sooner than submit to the irksomeness of study. 
To such a class, expulsion is a reward, not a penalty. Edu- 
cation is the ouly hope for them, but education they will 
not have if they can battle it off. Itis actually of far 
more importance that these be kept at school, than any 
other clars; since of the latter the bright girls and boys | 
would stand a chance of becoming self-educated, and the 
mild dispositions and feeble intelligences might simply | 
mise their chances of socia) elevation, konorable independ- 
ence, and the highest usefulness to their race ;} while the 
former, left to themselves § are morally certain to be added 
individually to the number at open war with society. The 
school ought todo more than simply pour in knowledge 
upon an absorbent class. 
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The Cost of Education. | 


Tue American college student of to-day thinks athou- | 
sand dollars no more than a comfortable allowance to meet 
his yearly expenses. ‘The average expenses of the mem- 
bers of a recent class at Harvard were over $1,300 a year. 
The vost of instruction is, however, the same for each stu- | 
dent—$150 a year. 

The cost of instruction is much less in Germany, There | 
are scattered all over Prussia schools where quite as good | 
a classical education as any given in this country can be | 
had for from $12.50 to $20 a year. These schools corres- 
pond to our high scliools and academies, They have libra- | 
ries and philosophical apparatus, and are under the charge | 
of highly-trained teachers, They are attended by more | 
than 80,000 day scholars, great numbers of them the sons of | 
shop-keepers and other people of little property. 

If a boy aspires to a higher or toa professional educatioa 
in Germany, he can havo, at a cost of from $25 to $75 a year, | 
the best training in schools of law, medicine, philosophy, | 
theology, and other branches of learning, or in mechanical 
and engineering science. The professors are men of emi- 
nence in their departments, whose reputation rests on the 
solid work of a life. 

We boast of the general diffusion of education, yet we are 
in this very respect far behind the Germans. The German 
father finds the opportunity of giving his son a first class 
education at is very door almost, at a low cost. The sys. 
tem and its results are full of the most instructive lessons, 
which Americans should heed.— Exchange. 
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Out-of-School Reading. 





WE wonder at the indifference shown by parents as to the 
kind of literature their children shall devote the evenings | 
to. A proverb has it, “ ‘Teil me a man’s friends, and I will | 
tell you what he is.” It might be written, “ Tell me what | 
books a man reads, and I will tell you what he is.” Here 
is a province in which the teacher must needs meddle with 
tact, if at all: and it may cepend upon him whetber some 





Sutro Tunnel, 

The mouth is in the valley of the Carson River, a stream 
which washes the Hastern base of the Washoe Range, in 
which the Comstock lode lies. It has been driven a total dis- 
tance of 17,000 feet up to date, and is making progress at 
the rate of 300 feet per month. Not more than 2,800 feet 
now intervenes between the breast and the nearest mine on 
the Comstock, the Savage, so that, ifthe present rate of 
progression be maintained, about ten months more will suf. 
fice. to complete the connection. The lode will be cut at a 
depth of about 1800 feet perpendicularly below the suface, 
and very nearly the centre, measuring by the extent of the 
surface workings. It is then proposed, either by the Satro 
Company or by a combination of owners along the vein, to 
run a drift north and south through each claim until the 
ends of the veins latterly are reached. This will connect 
every mine on the vein with the tunnel ; will drain the en- 
tire workings; and should these lateral drifts be put under 
one management and made a common highway, wiil afford 
the means of wcrking the entire vein through one opening. 
It is now eight years since work was first begun at the town 
ot Sutro on the Carson River. The expense of prosecuting 
the work has averaged $1000 per day, and when the Con- 
stock is reached the total cost will bave amounted to about 
$3,000,000. The tunnel is double-tracked, as straight as an 
arrow in its course, with a rise sufficient for drainage, Three 
air shafts have been sunk along its course. At the mouth 
of the tunnel the Sutro Company have laid out a town, 
have secured magnificent water powers, and expect to real- 
ize largely on that part of their investme nt by the removal 
of most of the mining and milling operations on the vein 
from Virginia City to Carson.—Engineering and Mining 
Journal. 
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Where the Sun Does Not Set. 





A SCENE witnessed by some travelers in the north of Nor- 
way, from a cliff elevated a thousand feet above the sea, is 
thus described : “At our feet the ocean stretched away in 
the silent vastness ; the sound of its waves scarcely reached 
our airy look-out; away in the north the huge old sun 
swung low along the horizon like the slow beat of the pen- 
dulum in the tall clock of our grandfather's parlor corner, 
We all stood silent looking at our watches. When both 
hands came together at twelve, midnight, the full round ob 
hung triumphantly above the waves, a bridge ot gold run- 
ning due north, spanning the water between us and him. 
There he shone in silent majesty, which knew no setting. 
We involuntarily took off our hats : no word was said. Com- 
bine, if you can, the most brilliant sunrise and sunset you 
ever saw and the beauties will pale before the gorgeous 
coloring which now lit up ocean, heaven and mountain. In 
half an hour the sun had swung up perceptibly on his beat, 
the colors changed to those of morning, a fresh breeze rip- 

ed over the flood, one songster after another piped up in 
the grove behind us—we had slid into another day.” 
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Grains of Gold. 

Worry not about the possible troubles of the future ; for 
if they come, you are but anticipating and adding to their 
weight ; and if they do not come, your worry is useless, and 
in either case it is weak and in vain, and a distrust of God’s 
providence. 

WHATEVER expands the affections or enlarges the sphere 
of our sympathies—whatever makes us feel our relations to 
the universe and all that it inherits, in time and in eternity 
to the great and beneficent cause of all, must unquestionably 
refine our nature and elevate us in the scale of being. — 
CHANNING. 


of the brightest minds he has to train are weakened by the; CouRTESY is a science of the highest importance. It is 
wishy-washy productions of writers for the young, and cor- | like grace and beauty in the body, which charm at first 
rupted by the dime-novel series, or whether they shall be | sight, and lead on to farther intimacy and friendship, open- 
entiched in imagination by books that have become classics ing a door that we may derive instruction from the exam- 
in children’s literature. It is no more difficult to interest | ples of others, and at the same time enabling us to benefit 
boys and girls in Andersen's fairy tales, which are a joy for- them by our example, if there be anything in our character 


ever, and in the wenders of mythological lore which shall | 
double their pleasure in after-studies than it was long ago 
to interest usin the horrible giants and dwarfs whose lives 
were without beauty or meaning. 
mux -0 - DW Oe -- ______. 

Rapip BortnG.—A remarkable example of rapidity in 
deep boring has recently been furnished by the first bore- 
hole put down by a company formed to search for coal in 
Switzerland. A depth of 1,422 feet was reached in two 
months, including the re-boring-of the upper 640 teet from 
3's inches to 7 inches in diameter. The work was done, in- 


cluding all delays, at a rate of over 1,000 feet per month, the 
highest speed being nearly 77 feet in 24 hours, The results 
obtained were negative, the section showing about 1,200 
of Permian strata restihg upon old crystalline rocks, but the 


worthy of imitation —MONTAINE. 


CUNNING has only private and selfish aims, and sticks at 
nothing which may make them succeed. Discretion has 
large and extended views, and like a well formed eye com- 
mands a whole horizon. Cunning isa sort of shortsight- 
edness, that discovers the minutest objects which are near 
at hand, but is not able to discern things at a distance —ApD- 
DISON. 

A DOGMATICAL spirit inclines a man to be censorious of 
his neighbors. Every one of his opinions appears to him 
written as it were with the sun-beams, and he grows angry 
with his neighbors because they do not see it in the same 
light. He is tempted to disdain his correspondents as men 





trial is only the first of a series. 


of low and dark understandings because they do not believe 
what he does.— W atts. i . 





The Camphor Tree. 


One of the most useful and magnificent productions of 
the vegetable kingdom that euriches China, and more par- 
ticularly the Provinces of Kiang-si and Canton, td tha cam- 
phor-tree. This stupendous lautel, which often adorns the 
banks of the rivers, was in several places found by Lord 
Aimbrerst’s embassy above fifty feet high, with its stem 
twenty feet in circumference. The Chifiese themselves af- 
firm that it sometimes attains the height of more than three 
hundred feet and a circumference greater than the extended 
arms of twenty men could embrace. 

Camphur is obtained from the branches by steeping them, 
while fresh cut, in water fortwo or three days, and then 
boiling them till the gum, in the form of a white jelly, ad- 
heres toa stick which is constantly used in stirring the 
branches. The fluid is then poured into a glazed vessel, 
where it concretes in a few hours. To purify it, the Chi- 
nese take a quantity of finely-powdered earth, which they 
lay at tle bottom of a copper basin ; over this they place a 
layer of camphor, and then another layer of earth, and so 
on until the vessel is nearly filled, the last or topmost layer 
being of earth. They cover this last layer with the leaves 
of a plant called po-ho, which seems to be a species of men- 
tha (mint.) 

They now invert a second basin over the first, and make 
it air-tight by luting. The whole is then submitted to the 
action of a regulated fire for a certain length of time, and 
then left to cool gradually. On separating the vessels, the 
camphor is found to have sublimed, and to have adhered to 
the upper basin. Repetitions of the same process complete 
its refinement. Besides yielding this valuable ingredient, 
the camphor tree is one of the principal trees of China, and 
is used not only in building, but in most articles of furni- 
ture. The wood is dry and of a light color, and although 
light and easy to work, is durable and not liable to be in- 
jured by insects. 





THE Boston SCHOOL OF ORATORY.—This now has a two 
years’ course in study and practice to impart an intelligent 
and effective style of oratory. It is under the general con- 
duct of Prof. Louis B. Monroe, formerly superintendent of 
the department of elocution in the public schools of Boston, 
who has devoted himself, with self-sacrifice and with abili- 
ty, to the building up of a great school of rhetoric as the 
riod the reverse is the case, The pupils of certain select 
schools in Boston were compared with those belonging to 
non-laboring classes attending English public scliools and 
universities ; and the ‘wo sets of figures show the marked 
superiority of the American boy, both in size and weight. 
Hence the superior size of American children may ve taken 
as due partly to the greater comfort surrounding them, and 
partly to difference of race and steck. One of the most in- 
teresting portions of the entire investigation is that which 
deals with the relation of height to weight in growing chil- 
dren of both sexes and of various races. Growing boys are 
heavier in proportion to their height than growing girls, 
until the height of fifty-eight inches is reached. Above that 
point the reverse is the case. 
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THE most ancient bound volume of the Old Testament 
was written some time earlier than B. Cc. 263; the sheets 
pressed smooth and'strongly bound together into a volume 
mearly four inches thick. The cords across the back are 
stout and firmly fastened ; additional strength is imparted 
by wooden frames at either end. The outside cover, which 
does not go across the back, is simply papyrus, precisely 
similar to that on which the book is written, except that it 
is a little thicker. It was certainly bound B. c. 242, for it, 
was found in that year, just as it is now (except that hand- 
ling has worn the sides, and they are somewhat torn, though 
the inside is intact), and has since been guarded with jeal- 
ous care by the successive Samaritan chief priests. It was 
shown in 1866 by its custodian, Selameh, to Mrs. Eliza Rog- 
ers, by whom it is minutely described. 





THE employment of women in the telegraph department 
has been a complete success in England. Over 1,100 are 
employed in London, and there has been but one dismissal 
in four years. Their hours of work are from 8 A. M, to8 
P. M., each being on duty eight consecutive hours out of 
these twelve. In the establishment there is a kitchen and 
dining-rooms, and the girls have a thoroughly good dinner 
for twenty cents. The pay begin at $2a week, which is 
raised to $3 when a girl iscompetent. Girls may enter from 
14t018. The average pay received is $4.50 a week, and 
the highest is $7.50 a week. A clerk who has worked for 
thirty years at $7.50a week, would have $3.75 a week 
pension, 
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The apparatus called the Goodyear Pocket Gymnasium, 
is one of the neatest things devised forhome use. It isan 
india rabber tube and can be used in a great variety of ways. 


It can be attached to the wall, or to the floor, and many. of 





the benefits derived from the ,health litt obtained. L. would 
be nseful in all our schools. 
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‘Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York Schoo! Journal. 


PUBLISHERS, 


}Y'SQ"" BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
1 ey 


NEW YORK.’ 
Publish 
Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Rebinson’s Mathematies. 
“ Shorter Course in Mathematiogs 
Websters Dictionaries. 
White's Progressive ‘aft Studies. 
Swinton’s Histories. — 

‘e Geographies. 
Swinton’s Word Book Series. 
Daua’s Geology. 

Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies, &e, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


"or ° 
POTTER Roe O 
lishers of 
‘Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dnnton & Scribner's New Manual of 
Penmanchip. 
Bartholemew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 
Industrial Drawing — 
Cards, three se’ 
Teachers Manual or ae to above. 
Guide to Cards. 
; The most h sive, Pp 
series yet published. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks. 
No.1. Words. No.2. Words and Definitions, No, 
3, Words, Definitions, Sentences. 
The cheapest and best. Retail price 10 cts., intro- 
duction price, 7 cts.; full size, first class paper. | 
Desc~iptive Catalogue. with rates of introduction, | 
on application. Correspondence solicited, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53 Jobn St,, N. ¥. 


CAKE: » REMSEN and HAFFEL- 


Prof. Lomaaite HISTO mainat SERIES 


Outlines of History.—Outlines of History; with 
Original Tables, Chronological, Genealogical and 
Literary. 1 vol., 238 pages, oblong 4to, cloth, =. 

Eieeeetent Questions, Logically’ A Arratiged and 


‘The companion-book to am of History. ly 
j oblong quarto, cloth $1.7 io v3 vo | Eg 
Historical A Atlas, 
joe Pg a chronological series of 100 Colored 


successive ee the Dawn 
Historical aan, or, History Taught by the Eye. 
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GET THE STANDARD. 


“It ought to be in every Library, also in 
every Academy and in every School,””—Hon. 
Cuas, SUMNER, 





THE COMPLETE SERIES oF 


Worcester's Dichionaries, 


ty Profusely illustrated. Li- 
Universal and Critical Dictionary. 8vo, Li- 


Quarto Dictionary. 
brary 8) 


Illustrated. Crown, 8vo. 








So thy Fyne Deg. 1 vol. oblong quar- 

Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and Fall 

uf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 

until the present day. This Chart is published in | 
four distinct forms 

82 For terms and other information, address the | 
@® publishers. 


W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 
PUBLISH 


+ 
The Elocutionists’ Annual, 

No. 4, 192 pages, comprising "the latest popular read- 
ings, recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 cts., cloth 
75 cta, 

Best Things from Best Authors. 

Comprising Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocutionists An- 
nual (nearly 600 pages) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50, 
Green and gold, $2. 

Oratory. 

An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
before.the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 
l= er’ binding 15 cts., limp cloth 25cts. The above 

ieotene sent post ‘paid on receipt of price, 
. SHOEMAKER & CO., Publishers, 
1,418 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa, 


TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
Have on hand the largest assortment of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 
A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
-L publishers—all on the most favorable terms, 
Books soldonly by subscription. 
Yend for catalogues and particulars. 


CoLtins & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N. Y. 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell). A Com- 
pendium of Astronomy. forschoolkx. By aaa omg 
sted, A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell, 
00. 











$1 00. 
Olmsted’s College Astronomy (Snell). 


uy 


$4. 
Academic Dictionary. 
Half roan, $2.00 
Half roan. $1.75. 
School (Elementary) a eae, Illustra- 
Primary Dictionary. Illustrated. 16mo, Half 
roan. 60 cents. 
cts.; roan, flexible, 85 cts.; roan, tucks, gilt edges, ‘$1. 
Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
above named books, in the opinion ot our most distin- 
guished educators, the most complete, as well as by far 
Liberal rates for examination and introduction, 325-1t 
J. B. Lippincstt tz Co., 
715 & 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
tp 
BROWN ’S 
G RAMMARS. 
Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M. 
; 
Brown's First Lines of English Grammar $0.45 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multitude 
of School Grammars which have COME IN COMPE- 
ED IN PUBLIC FAVOR. In perspicuous arrange- 
| ment, accuracy of definition, tulinule of illustration, 
|E D, and are ee aed MORE EXTENSIVELY USED 
throughout the United States than ANY OTHER works 


brary sheep. 
Comprehensive Dictionary, Illustrated. 12mo, 
ted. 12mo. Half roan, $1.00 
Pocket Dictionary. IDlustrated. 24mo, Cloth, 63 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
the cheapest Dietionaries in our language. 
Publishers, Booksellers « Stationers, 
Supt. of schools, New York City, 
The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is om 
| TITION WITH THEM, they have steadily ADVANC- 
and comprehensiveness of plan. they stand U NRIVAL- 
| on the subject, 


Friends’ Elementary and High School, ) 
Baltimore, Md. s 

Iam still using Brown’s Grammars in the Institu- 
tion, preferring them to others because they are at once 
comprehensive and methodical. Beginning with an 
explanation of what grammar is, and the parts into 
which it is divided, it takes up each part in detail, 
| places the great principles of the Janguage before the 
| — of the learner, and impresses them upon his mind 
| by definitions and rules so perspicuous, so simple, yet 
| so comprehensive, that he cannot fail to understand 
| them.. 
| Definitions are illustrated by examples; rules are 
‘ followed by practical exercises, both in parsing and 

talse syntax. Parsing commences with etymology, and 
thus the student not only learns what each part of 
speech is, but its relation to other words in the sen- 
tence, Going on by constant repetitions and easy grad- 
xtions, he becomes thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole subject. 

Prosody is treated in a manner as thorough and me- 
tnodical, The examples are so well chosen, the exer- 
cises for practice so numerous, that with the aid and 
direction of & competent teacher the student can gain 
89 full a knowledge of versification, and the right use 
| of figurative language, as almost to preclude the neces- 
ty for studying that branch of rhetoric. 


Eu M. Lams, Principal, 


| 
| BROWN’S GRAMMAR 
|'ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


Over 1000 papes, Royal 8vo.,.......... 86.25. 
The “GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS ” is 





troduction to Astronomy, for college students. By | * invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 


Prof. Olmsted, Yale Coliege. 
= Revised by Prof. Snell, Amheret College. 9vo, 
2 00 


IDDLETON, w. J 
aT ‘Howard St.. New York. 
“Trench on Stady of Words.—Revised Ed. y—12 mo. 





White’s Student's Mythology.—l2mo, 

Connington’s Zneid of Virgil.—i2mo. $2.25. 

The Vuabeidgod * Student’s Hallam.” I2mo. 
G5 vl 

May’s Constitution of Encland. 12mo $1.75 wal. | 





FACTS AND FIGURES FOR Ee 


Mathematicians, * 
y Lawrence Slater Benson, 
sates ,* BEXOON'S GEOMETRY. 


antag ee 30 cents, post-paid. Address the 
149 GranJ Street, New York City. 


Third stereotype edi- | 7 


Cloth, | 
$1.25. 
| 


~hould have a copy in his library. No teacher can af- 


tord to be without it, 
Very Favorable Terms for Introduction. 


ADDRESS 


“WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


> cEawTts 
WAN TED 
For The Complete Preacher, a monthly devoted 
eXclusively to gy of greatest sermons by great- 
Also for Metropolitan Pul- 
200 year Toro every minister or Bible 
ry Ato for either monthly. Sam ro) 
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‘or Agents. 
pet for ‘Girewlnr. J ya Newsr“rer AGENCY. 
24 Barclay Street, New York. 323-4 
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Samples FREE, 
V, Augaste Maine. | 





i877. NEW BOOKS. 


New Features! 


1877. 


Better Methods! 


1. Appleton’s Readers. By Ws. T. Harris, Supt. of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; 


and Mark Balitey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. 


( Ready Oct. 1st.) 


2. New American History. ForSchools. By G. P. Quack- 


ENBOS, LL.D. 


3. The Model Copy-Books. In six eRe 4 


A great improvement. 


SLIDING COPIES, 


Incomparably superior. 


WITH 
( Ready Oct, 1st. ) 


4. Synopsis of General History. From.. c. 800 toa. 


D. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. 


M.D. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


By SAMUEL WILLarp, A, M. 


6. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 


1. Textile Desi 
3. Mechanical 


ns. 


2. Outline and Relief Designs. 
rawing. 


Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price lists, forwarded upon application} Teachers will oblige 
by sending us their post offiice addressees, for future annoencements, 


Address D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 broaiway, N. Y. 





First Edition, June 1877. 
Fourth Edition, 2°72" 
SONC LEADER. 


By W. A, Oepen and J. H. Lesiim, assisted by Dr. J. 
B, Herpert and E, P. ANDREWS. 

A new collection published for 1877. for Conventions 
Singing Classes, Choirs, High Schools, Colleges, etc., 
consisting of a thorough rudimental department, also 
Glees, Meter tunes and Anthems, Itis the result of 
several year’s labor and experience. A copy of this book 
should be in the hands of every Musical Director, It 
contains 192 pages, large size, handsomely printed on 
heavy white paper and firmly bound. Price $7.50 per 
dozen, Single copy 75 cents, mailed, §2" Specimen 
pages free. 

CONVEN STONING and SINGING TEACHERS 
order it from all quarte 
e = T. SERIE 7. 'ENDENTS s are introducing it into High 

chools, 

Booksellers and Music Dealers everywhere 
Address keep it for sale, 


W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, 


924-2tx 111 Summit Street, Toledo, 0, 


BEST MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


We call gpecial attention to the following new and 
ropular School Song Books, which are being used in 
many of the largest public and private schools in the 
country. 


MERRY VOICES. 


By N. Cor Stewart, (Sup’t of Music in C'eveland Pub- 
lic Schools.) For Common Schools, Juvenile Classes, 
ete. An admirable collection of cheerful School Songs 
with complete Elementary Department. One of the 
best School Song Books ever published, Price 50 cts, 
$5.00 per dozen. 


SINGING SCHOOL ECHO. 


By N. Cor Stewart 4J.M.Nornts. For High schools 
and extensively used in our Public schéols, 75 cents, 
$7.56 per dozen, 

TELE CROWN BING. 
By Stewart and Nortu, and the latest work of these 
well-known authors, For High or Grammar schools it 
is unsurpassed, 75 cents, $7.50 per dozen, 


THEGRAMMARSCHOOLTRIO 


By W. F, Hearu. Two Numbers or Books, Collections 
of Three Part Songs, with the third part especially ar- 
ranged for Boys’ Voices. Schools will find these little 
collections very attractive and useful. No, 1—20 cts, 
No, 2—30 cents, 
SCHOOL CHIMES, 2 1008 Momnsx. 
Very popular collection 
of School Songs, and in general use. 50 ct. $5.00 per doz. 
——_ Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent 
free. Send stamp for specimen copy of BRAINARD 8 
MUSICAL WORLD, containing $2.00 worth of music. 
The best Musical Monthly, $1.50 per year with premi- 
um. AGENTS WANTED. tf 


$. BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland; 0. 


REVOLUTION IN WRITING BOOKS! 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, author of the celebrated 
Ellsworth System Penmanship and Book- 
keeping, has the pleasure of announcing an 


Entirely New and im proved Series 


WRITINC BOOKS (Reversible Form) 
h Five numbérs, graded at-vording to the 
New Course of Stady prescribed in the 
New York City Schools, 
aod embodying the results of his experience as 
Teacher and Author of Penmanship 
for the past Sixteen Years. 
by Price with Hinged Blotter per Doz- a 
ccsedosecescossces cece eccceses wv 


NEW CO., GENERAL TRADE 
AGENTS. 
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our ‘MAGIC TI —Cee renewer change the color of the'~ 
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Singing Schools and Choirs. 


THIS WINTER WILL USE 





HORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION 

Book, ($1.25 or $12 per doz.) by A . JOHNSON, 
Such commendations of it as “ Simply the best and 
most complete work of the kind we hav: ever been priv- 
tleaed to meet with,” from the Boston Traveller, are 
getting to be as common as they are well deserved, La- 
structive course and 260 pages of music, 


ENCOR E, (75 cents, or $7.50 per doz.), by L, Os 
MERSON, "is aiready in extensive use, Fine instruc- 
tive course, and capital and complete collection of 
Glees, Quariettes, Airs, Sacred Tunes and Anthems, for 
practice, 
ERKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL, (75 cts 
or $6.75 per doz.), b: . O,. Perkins, has of cours 
entirely different matter from that in the “Encore,” bu 
closely resembles it in plan and general excellence 0 
contents, 
<< Tre Tastee, (81,25 or $12 per doz,), by L. 
. Emerson, is a first class Church Music Book 
with a = full set of Tunes, Chants and Anthems, a full 
instructive course, apd plenty of Exaruples, Airs, Part- 
Songs, etc., for practic 6. 
Z'°. « ($1.25 or $12 per doz.), by W. O, Penxrwes, 
is the latest Church Music Book of the author ro 
of the first quality, 336 pages, of which 100 pages are 


filled with Anthems, 100 pages with easy music for the 
Siuging School, and 75 pages with Metrica. Tunes, 
Mailed, post free, for retail price. tf 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


84° Broapway, Successors to Lee & WALKER, 
New York. Phila. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Eductors every- 
where, 


120,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are 
cordially invited to send specimen 
pages, a ae samples of the 
Maps, kori Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 
“THE SONG BERALD isa Grand Book ; 
have already ordered 212 copies.”’ 
—FoR— 


SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS 
There certainly has never before appeared a book of 
musical metructiot: and beautiful music, so complete 
in all ite departinenis as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
Cents ; $7.50 jozen. 


ARE YOU ONE of the 90 and 9? 


This is the tit.< of a new sacred song that is becom- 
ing widely popular. It has a thrilling effect when well 
sung. Price 35 vents, 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

The vew volume, beginng wi.b October number; 
will excel any of the preceding in every particular, 
Send stamp for full particulars fer the new year,and 

oof that the Visitor “ does actually give over $20 for 
1,50!" Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OnIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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We want an agent wn every town and village in the U. 8S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 

The columns of the JournNaL are open for the di 
pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill 
it to others, 
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The Teacher’s Salary. 








Let us look at the matter practically. The public 
will employ almost any one to teach a school. As 
intelligence is the rule and ignorance the exception, 
almost any one can teach a school—so the public 
thinks. Hence, any graduate of a high school, acad- 
emy, college, or university, or even of the ordinary 
country school, feels able to undertake the business of 
teaching at once, without experience, or any special 
study whatever. This brings each year into the field 
as candidates for places as teachers an immense num- 
ber, and hence, wages are low ; the supply is in excess 
of the demand. 

It is plain to see, therefore, that some well defined 
means must be employed to enlighten the public 
mind on the subject of the “Qualification of Teach- 
ers.” There is no movement so needed. Except in 
afew of our cities the teachers are paid prices that 
are far below their value. Men and women of ex- 
perience are on the verge of starving, wearing out 
their best days with no sufficient remuneration. In 
the cities, they contrive to live decently, and if they 
remain at their posts they lay up some money. But 
what of men who are paid $30, $35, $40, and $50 
per month? For it must be noted that $50 per month 
is high wages in the country. 

Why do not the teachers inaugurate some move- 
ment to improve their case? Let them begin to en- 
lighten the public by securing lecturers, and writers. 
This is a field untrodden and neglected, and deserves 
the closest and most careful culture. _It is the busi- 
ness of the teacher to build for those who come after ; 
it is not enough for him to draw his small stipend on- 
ly, and let things take care of themselves; that has 
been done to too great an extent already. The meet- 
ing of teachers in town and county associations is of 
value if they proceed to take hold of practical subjects 
in a practical way, The town association should meet 
at least menthly, and every teacher be in attendance, 

It is of no use to pass resolutions denouncing the low 
salaries; that is folly. Let them improve the esti- 
mate in which they are held, by showing the import- 


The people will want better teachers if it can be 
shown that they do not have them now; that work 
the teachers must undertake. 

What is every teacher's business and no particular 
teacher’s business, will probably be neglected ; so that 
those who have read the above and coincide with it 
as to the need of action, will do nothing but grumble, 
There is no reason why every intelligent, unemployed 
man or woman should demand a place as a teacher. 
They do so, however, and ignorant trustees employ 
them. Every one who desires a place to teach should 
show in some way that he nas skill obtained in a 
school of practice; he should show that he under- 
stands the science of education also; in other words, 
he should know his business. _All this will be assent- 
ed to, but no action will be taken; and this is the 
reason of the low rate of pay at the present time. 
There should be combination of effort; the teachers 
should see themselves to this matter; no incompet- 
ent and inexperienced person should pass unchalleng- 
ed. There is no doubt that means sufficient exist, 
within the reach of the teachers, if they would em- 
ploy them, to revolutionize the present methods of 
appointing teachers. 

In a certain town in New Jersey, a gentleman of 
ardent educational fellings, impressed with the neglect- 
ed state of the school, secured a lecturer, who took 
for his theme “the money you have wasted on your 
school.” He spoke plainly, told them not only of the 
defects that existed but of their remedy. It made 
many angry, especially the teacher of one of the 
schools. But note the result, The several schools of 
that town were united by the efforts of that educa- 
tionist despite the struggles of the teacher, who, final- 
ly went off and took a college course, came back and 
now teaches there at more than double his old salary. 

The teachers should let in light, It is dark inside 
as well as outside, good friends. 

“Let us then be upand doing.” 
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Philadelphia. 


[From our Correspondent,} 

One of the remarkable things about the Philadelphia 
school system is the low salaries paid. It fills one with 
astonishment that the descendants of William Penn set so 
low a value on the teacher's services. WhenI went to 
school I used to think Wm. Penn’s speech to the Indians 
telling them they were brothers, etc., and that he would not 
take their land but buy it, wasa good thing. I doubt 
whether Wm."Penn would approve of the way they get 
teacher’s services now : they certainly do not pay for them 
a decent price, as a few facts willshow. I will compare 
them with salaries paid toa similar grade of work in New 
York City. Each hasschools for the graduates of the gram- 
mar schools. In New Yerk the City College and Normal 
College ; in Philadelphia the Central High School (a real 
college, mind you), and the Girls’ Normal School. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Normal College, N. Y. Normal School, Phil. 
President, ‘ : . $5,500 $2,178 
Professor of Latin, . , 8.600 No Latin. 
* “ Physics, 8,500 Instruction by principal 
“ “ German, ‘ 8,500 No Germaa. 
oe “ Natural Science, 3,500 Instruction by principal 
. “ French, . . 8,500 No French. 
Lady Superintendent, ‘ 2,400 1,000 
Teacher of Music, : . 8,000 825 
a “ Algebra, etc., 1,800 735 


Let us take next the City College of New York City and 
the Central High School of Philadelphia. 

If either is noted, your correspondent thinks the Phila- 
delphia School has achieved a more notable reputation ; 
certainly in one thing—its officers leave for better paying 
positions as rapidly as they find them. And no wonder! 
Look atthe pay! Not for flesh and blood, which in Hood's 
“ Song of the Shirt” is stated to be so ridiculously cheap, 
but for educated Auman brains. Ye gods! We wonder the 
Normal School continues crowded ; it certainly appears to 
be. It may be they are there (as one teacher hinted to me) 
for their education, teach, if they get a chance, for a year 
or two, and get married as soon as possible—that is, they 
look on teaching as an incident, to fill up the few years in 





ance and usefulness of a properly qualified teacher. 
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THE COLLEGES. 

N. ¥. City College. Phil. High School, 

President, . . $5,750 $2,722.50 
Vice-President, . . 5,250 None. ' 
Prof. Belles-Lettres, . 4,750 2,178.00 
“ Mathematics, ° 4,750 4,178.00 

“ Political Science, . 4,750 2,178.00 
“ History, » 4.7) ee ° 2,278.00 

“~ Latin, .*. eae 2,178.00 
** Philosophy,. . 4,750 2,178.00 
Tutors, . ; , 2,500 1,000.00 


Let us next look at the grammar schools, and compare 
the prices paid for teaching in the city where they love each 
other, with those in the one where (they say in Philadelphia) 
they “ cheat each other.” The cheat will be found, as far 
as the teacher are concerned, on the other foot, 


MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

For purpose of comparison, I will take the Thaddeus Ste- 
vens School in Philadelphia, Louis A. Ridge, principal, and 
No. 35, in New York City, the “ crack schooi” (so-called, I 
believe) of the metropolis—the fame of Thomas Hunter still 
clinging to it : 


No, 35, Thaddeus Stevens School, 
Principal, . $3,000 $1,815.00 
Vice- do, , . ‘ 2,500 None. 
First Assistant, male,. . 2,340 female. 615.00 
Second * - . 1,848 . 531.00 
Third ” “ .  . 1,380 507.00 
Fourth, “ * . 984 wae 483.00 
Fifth, “ Ww . 1,356 * 483.00 
Sixth, " e. » 1,224 “ 483.00 


FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Here we find things look queer. Thus in the female de- 
partment of No. 24 in New York and above Philadelphia 
School, they are as follows: 


Principal, ‘* ¢ « © ~~. $907 
Vics- do, ‘ ; é ‘ . 1298 None. 

First Assistant, . : d . . 615 1,089 
Second “ , ' . * . 845 581 
Third “ ‘ ok | Se ‘ ‘ « 507 
a ce ° . ce 686 488 
Fifth “ — * eee ° - 606 483 
mm © «4 i el ee ee, 483 


PRIMARY sCHOOLS. 

We will compare here the highest price paid in New 
York City with what is paid in Philadelphia to teachers in 
secondary schools : 

No, 23 P. D. N.Y. City. Secondary Schools, Phil, 


Principal, $1,800.00 $615 
Vice- “ ; . 1,080.00 507 
First Assistant, * @ - 748.82 488 
Second “ ; . - 689.52 457 
Third “ 630.92 459 
Fourth “ 571.92 459 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

The Quakers have not dismissed the “ sliding scale” so 
well known to New York teachers. At the risk of getting 
a committee of investigation sent up to your city by the 
broad-brimmed Board of Education, I will explain what this 
means. The teachers in New York City are paid according 
to the number ot scholars in attendance ; the school that 
can by hook or crook scoop in the largest number gets the 
most money. And “ worser nor this’—the school that has 
twenty teachers gets a good deal more than twice as much 
money. That teacher who wants a big salary must get into 
a big school ; the first assistant in No. 52 gets $1000, in No. 
53 $1,829. If this opens the eyes of the Quakers and they 
put the sliding scale in force among the Philadelphia teach- 
ers I shall certainly be sorry, for a more unjust and ill-de- 
vised scheme never was hatched by a human brain. 

SOME FEATURES 

They pay here every male principal one sum, viz. $1,815, 
except a few at $1,220, and he need never expect any more, 
They pay every principal (female) of grammar schools, 
$907.50—note the fifty cents. ‘They pay every principal 
(female) of secondary schools $615—no fifty cents, you see. 
They pay every principal (female) of primary schools $555. 
‘They employ no more men than they can help—a male 
principal of grammar schools is the only man in the schools 
until the high school is reached. He does not teach, he 
superintends ; hence the women do all the teaching in the 
schools below the grammar schools. 

NO SUPERINTENDENTS. 

It may be thought that it will compensate the teachers 
for low salaries to find that they have no superintendents to 
measure their work, and see if it is well done—or done at all. 
No such person is known in this city. There isa board of 
trustees (directors they call them), and its members look in 
pretty often—especially if some of them are thinking of 
running for office, or are doctors and want to zet patients ; 
one of these gentlemen generally gets on each board— 
only one,’mind you ; having got on, he lets no other doctor 
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GENERAL CONDITION. 

I have resided here too short a time to give a full opinion 
of the real condition of things. I have two friends who 
have resided in New York City and who send to the schoels, 
and we compare opinions. I have visited the schools con- 
siderably and must candidly say that I consider the New 
York schools far, far superior. Supt. Kiddle would not 
mark a teacher here higher than “ fair’—a word that set 
opposite a New York teacher’s name gives him a fit of sick- 
ness. The teachers do not know what first class teaching 
is—there is no one to show them. I have met here a lady 
who taught in one of the best New York schools for seve- 
ral years—she was pronounced as “ excellent” in every 
sense of the word- She married and resides here, and she 
gays sbe cannot thiffk of sending her children to the Phiia- 
delphia schools—her husband is making arraugement to 
open business in New York City solely to get his children 
where there are good schools. Now this might seem very 
severe on the Philadelphia teachers. Not so. Let the 
board reform its mean, miserly ways. Let it pay its teach- 
ers decently and secure good and permanent men and wo- 
men ; let it appoint superintendents and thus compare the 
work of school with school. 


OTHER THINGS. 

I have met trustees (directors) and members of the Board 
of Education from time to time, as well as teachers. The 
whole body isin a very tame state. They want to know of 
‘very little outside of Philadelphia. 

“ The Lord bless me and my wife, 

My son John and his wife, 

Us four— And nomore. Amen.” 
So the old Dutchman prayed. And that seems to me to 
Tepresent Philadelphia asI see it. I do find some teachers 
who take the JouRNAL and know whatis going on outside 
of their oyster shell. The bulk of them, however, are dis- 
couraged, and have no stimulus as to progress. There is 
no elasticity or rebound. I say these things because they 
are so. Wm. Penn may put it in his pipe and smoke it 
(where he has put all the applications for higher salaries 
from these benumbed teachers), but facts are facts. The at- 
tendance is about 95,000. The cost is about $1,600,000, 
which includes the cost of erection and repairs, etc. The 
salaries cost about $1,000,000, so that the city lavishes the 
enormons sum of $10.00 on each scholar annually, and this 
gives him an education in the highor normal school |— 
More at another time. RB. M. 8, 


Pronunciation, 





THERE are some words that ought by this time to be pro- 
nounced accurately, and yet thvy are not, as a visit to the 
school-rooms will bear witness. In a large grammar school 
in this city we listened to an exercise in geography, and 
noted many errors. Thus: 

New Orleans was accented on the last syllable. 

Macon was accented on the last syllable. 

Baton Rouge took a long a. 


lish. We agree with Mr. Gladstone in considering the 
question of Homer’s existence as practically closed, and 
shall also agree with him in his position that the iad and 
Odyssey were the works of the same master, considering 
that Col. Mure has said all there was to be said npon the 
subject. 

In his latest work Mr. Gladstone shows from Egyptian 
chronology that the Trojan war took place somewhere about 
the 14th century, before the Christian era. It is impessible 
to know anything positive on the subject, or any other con- 
nected with Homer, for, as Mr. Grote says: “ Our means of 
knowledge are so limited, that no man can produce argu- 
ments sufficiently cogent to contend against opposing pre- 
conceptions.” We will only state that we have examined 
the subject as candidly as one could, who knew nothing con- 
cerning it one way or the other, and have simply embodied 
the results of our reading and thought during the space of 
a few days on this essay; but whatever may be said on either 
side must have the appearance of hypothesis or theory. 
However, we are inclined to agree with the author in as- 
signing this date to the war, but when he places Homer 
within a half a century of the same time, we are compelled 
to disagree with him. 

Mr. Gladstone in order to prove his point, acknowledges 
that Homer conld not have possessed the art of writing, 
but having given way thus far tothe Wolfian critics, he 
rather overreaches himself in his efforts to prove that the 
poems might have come down to us free from serious cor- 
ruptions or loss, even if they had been first committed to 
writing by the ;Pisistratian poet, eight centuries later. 
While this is within the range of possibilities, we cannot 
conceive of a man composing works of such marvellous 
unity of conception and character, that Mr. Gladstone, fol- 
lowing the example of so illustrious a predecessor as Aris- 
totle, endeavors to show us that there is a continuous plot 
running through both the Iliad and Odyssey. But there is 
no room for doubt, that the knowledge of writing was pos- 
sessed by the Greeks, who were carrying on a regular trade 
with Pheenicians sometime before the historic age, which, 
combined with the impossibility of otherwise producing 
such works, makes it conclusive that Homer did write his 
poems, and not only wrote them, but by that very act he 
fixed the limits of his language, even as Dante did those of 
the Italian. But if he wrote them, he could not have lived 
so long before the age of Pisistratus cr of Hesoid, who is 
even represented by some as his cotemporary, although Mr. 
Gladstone would have more than five centuries between 
them. Besides, it seems certain that writing was unknown 
to the heroes of Homer’s poems, which would also prove 
that he could not have possessed the art, had he lived in 
those days. Again,all the ancient writers upon Homer 
agree within fifty years as to the date of his life, placing it 
at the beginning of the ninth century, ante Christum, and 
where there is such unanimity, we have good reason for 


| supposing that they had sufficient foundations for their be- 


lief. We also learn through Mr. Gladstone's last work that 
Dr. Schliemann, who is excavating the original site of Troy 





Beaufort had its first syllable made into what perhaps 
the young lady wanted. 
Des Moines did not lose the s in its first sy lable, as it 


should. 
Darien, in Georgia, is accented on its first syllable. 


Iowa was accented on its second syllable, These being 
familiar American names, a teacher can hardly be excused 
for teaching aclass to mispronounce them. 


——e 


For the New Yorx ScHoon JourNay. 


Gladstone’s Estimate of Homer and Virgil. 


places Homer about five centuries after the war, basing his 
beliet upon the lack of knowledge shown by Homer concern- 
ing the household habits and utensils of the Trojans them- 
selves. 

Mr. Gladstone’s argument that he must have lived before 
the Dorian conquest, appears conclusive, but we should say 
he lived so near it that he foresaw its approach, and hence 
the meaning of the passages in which Hero expresses her 
willingness to renounce her favorite Grecian cities, if only 
Zeus will destroy Ilium. Taken in this light, the passage 
would go to prove Homer's comparatively recent date. 
Again, before commencing his celebrated catalogue of the 
leaders in the Troica, he distinctly says he knew their names 
only by Rumors; had he been born before the close of the 
war he must had better means of obtaining information, and 
Homer is not apt to tell anything but the truth. 

Besides, had he lived near the times of the war, he would 
have been careful to give the names of some of the living 
descendants of the heroes, or would certainly have shown 
some pride in the friendship of the grandchildren of the 
demi-gods, to whom he would also have been likely to con- 
sign his poems for safe-keeping. But there are no indica- 
tious, either in his two great works, or the lesser ones as- 








In 1851, a work was published in England, in three vol- 
umes entitled “Homer and the Homeric Age,” by W. E. 
Gladstone, which justly attracted much attention, owing not 
only to the prominence of the author in public life, but also 
the almost universal interest at present taken in Homer and 
all that pertains to him. 

The work was extensively criticised, some attacking one 
part, some another, but the only point that all were agreed 
upon was the apparent haste with which in had been com- 
piled. 

§ Ten years later, the same author published another book, 





His dessriptions of life in the Odyssey comport more with 
Asiatic than European civilization, as society was more set- 
tled there. Lycurgus is reputed to have first brought his 
works from Asia to Greece, and as there could have been but 
a few decades between Homer and Lycurgus, it would cer- 
tainly seem that they had been written in Asia and prevent 
ed from being extremely circulated in European Greece by 
the Dorian invasion, but as soon as the republic in Sparta 
was firmly established, his works were brought over and 
sung by rhapsodists, whom we believe to have sprung up 
after Homer for the express purpose of singing his Epics, 
thereby making a distinction between the bards who belong- 
ed in palaces or cities, and the rhapsodists, The text having 
suffered somewhat by mutilation or otherwise, Solon com- 
manded that the poems should be sung in course, and short- 
ly afterward, about a century after their introduction, Pisis- 
tratus appointed a commission to revise and edit both 
poems, thus giving us an “ authorized text,” thereby saving 
them from farther loss or interpolation. To return to our 
subject, all ancient writers who have said anything in regard 
to Homer’s residence, agree in making it Asia Minor, There- 
fore, with all the other probabilities leaning in the same 
direction, we shall assume that they are trustworthy; and 
conclude that there is no room for doubt that he was an 
Ionian Greek, born probably in Smyrna, where the Achiang 
and olians predominated in his day, and later taking up 
his residence at Chia, where the Homeridae, who were 
most probably his successors rather than hie descendants 
were located. 

Mr. Gladstone takes it for granted, as do all other writers, 
as far as we are aware, that the [liad was written in Homer’a 
youth, while tne Odyasey was the work of his old age, and 
in each of them he depicts fmanners, customs and religion 
as he found them. But we take the opposite ground although 
we do not yet feel competent to prove our position, as it is 
only by internal evidence that anything concerning Homer 
can be decided. However it may not be amiss to state one 
reason for our supposition. There is no doubt that the 
Troica was the subject most dwelt upon by the bards and 
minstrels of Homer’s day, as this was the last great convul- 
sion through which the Grecian nations passed, until the 
Dorian invasion, several centuries later. All youthful as 
pirants, thetefore, endeavored toexcel in relating the won 
derful “ Tales of Troy.” But Homer, having been brought 
, up by the sea shore, had heard many marvellous accounts 
of adventures from the Pheenician sailors, which had never 
been embodied in verse or song. Not wishing to enter at 
once into competition with older heads, who were perhaps. 
already popular, but knowing that he must connect his lay 
with the universal theme, ke chose for the subjects of his 
early attempt, the legendary wanderings of the wily Ulys- 
ses on his homeward journey to Ithaca from Troy after the 
war had terminated, and oa this built up his tale, partly 
from personal knowledge, as he had undoubtedly traveled 
himeelf, through Asia Minor, and partly from Phonician 
stories. In ancient times, especially if peaceful, manners 
and customs changed very slowly, and it is quite probable 
that Homer has giver us a picture of his own age in the 
Odyssey, as it would be but natural for a young bard to do 
but, owing to the stability of habits, it was an equally accu- 
rate description of the days of Ulysses. We do not think 
Homer would have traveled in Greece when this work was 
written, as it is throughout a picture of Oriental civilization, 
and it also seems clear that he was thoréughly familiar with 
European Greece, when the Iliad was compesed. This tale 
meeting with great success, he felt encourayea to evter into 
direct competition with the older bards. He accordingly 
turned his attention to the Troica itself, and produced a 
work of such power and grandeur, that all existing lays were 
completely overshadowed and finally disappeared from view, 
But we will not undertake to prove our position more 
fully as yet, leaving it for the present with the remark that 
it is no objection that the Odyssey appears tc presuppose the 
existence of the Iliad for the tales of the Iliad were undoubt- 
edly iu circulation loug before that work was written. 

We cannot but believe that the theology of Homer was 
vastly different from the system devised for him ty Mr 
Gladstone, but it would require a volume to enter into a 
discussion of this subjectat length. Suffice it to say, we 
find no such especial honor conferred upon Apollo and 
Athene as he thinks was the case, and his notions of Leto 





“ Juventus Mundi,” in which he embodied the results of his 
preceding work in a more condensed and portable form, but 
in far better shspe, having excised much of repetition and 
unnecessary matter, besides materially changing other parts 
thereby giving evidence of his willingness to correct errors 
when made apparent. 

Within a year or two he has issued another work on 
“ Homeric Synchrenisms,” which is very useful as aiding us 
to fix the date of the Troica, or Trojan war, but is of little 
value as indicating the date of Homer himself. 

In examing these works we must rely largely upon Mr. 
Gladstone's awn statements, as we have no knowledge of 
Greek, and have only read a few books of the Iliad in Eng. 


cribed to him, that their direct posterity were known in his 
day. This should be satisfactory proof that he lived long | 
after the Trojan heroes had passed into history, and their | 
descendants had become mixed with the common people, | 
which it must have taken many years to accomplish. 
As to the place of Homer’s birth and life, Mr. Gladstone | 
concludes that he was an Achaian Greek, while we feel | 
equally certain that he wasan Ionian. His catologue would | 
indicate that he belonged either north or east of _Eubcoa, 
while, were he an Achaian, he would have been to the south 
of it. His similes all indicate a greater familiarity with 
Asia than Europe. His Zephyrus from over the sea or down 
from the mountains, which could only occur in Asia Minor. 






















are widely at variance with our conceptions of that God 
dess. 

This chapter on Homeric Geography is very interesting, 
and Mr. Gladstone has grasped the question more compre- 
hensively than any other commentators on the Odyssey that 
we have met. We believe also that no person is more capa- 
ble of reviewing Homer asa poet. He comes the nearest 
to possessing all tho requisites of a critic of any busy 
writer, for besides a primary judgment superior to that of 
any literary man of our day he is sufficiently imspirational 
to enable us to trust him in any deliberate criticisms he may 


be disposed to pass. In his praise of Homer we hardle 
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think he goés far enough, His poems are as much the work 
Of itspiration as David’s, and have fulfilled an equally great 
mission. We believe the Gods of Greece had and have a 
personal existence as much as the God of the Hebrews 
although on a lower scale, and Homer was to the former 
what Christ was to the latter. His works fashioned the re- 
ligious belief of the Greeks, who in turn fashioned the 
éreeds of all Christendom, and they also did much to pre- 
pare the nations for Christianity. 

‘As to Mr. Gladstone’s estimate of Virgil, we have very 
little to say. It isin the mean a just one, although rather 
harsh. He says truly, that Virgil wasa reflection of the 
dourt in which he lived. He was sincerely attached to 
Augustus, who had many excellent, even noble traits in his 
character, but whose nature was so sensitive that he ought 
never to have entered public life, for the sensitiveness com- 
pelled him to assume a rough and callcus external, wholly 
foreign to himself, and it is by this that we know him best 
Virgil was aware of this. His motive in writing the Aineid 
‘was to please the Emperor, as thereby much unfavorable 
criticism which might have been passed upon him was 
turned aside ; and Augustus, by studying this work, which 
‘was the mental staff of life to its readers, was enabled to 
unfold much more rapidly than could otherwise have been 
possible. Beyond this we most heartily approve of Mr. 
Gladstone’s estimate of Homer and Virgil. 

=< oe 
Explanations, Rules and Regulations. 


WE find some good points in a circular a Western sub- 
scriber sends us :— 


The teacher will not resort to corporal punishment when 
words or other means will prevail, but he will not shrink 
from his duts to punish when it is necessary for the pur- 
pore of turning stubborness into obedience, to stop whisper- 
ing, when a scholar pursues different work from the work 
assigned, when he gets indolent or unmanageable with 
words, when he is or acts meddlesome, insolent or impertin- 
ent disrespectful in any shape or manner to the teacher, 
when a scholar does not mind his own business and attend 
to his work, does not get his lesson without being watched 
all the time by the teacher, when against morality, against 
the discipline of the school, against the school appurtances, 
to his own books or things, or in the lessonsand the work of 
learning, instead of avoiding or correcting mistakes, there 








has been cominitted or done any grave offense, bad example, 
nuisance, evil or harm, or when it is necessary to prevent 
their recurrence. 


It is downright robbery, not only on their own children, 
but aleo on the people’s money, aud reacts and operates | 
against the good of the whole, to send them to school un. | 
turnished with books, and is a sure proot either of an inten- 
tionally bad design, or indifference, or ignorance. It is 
nothing else, for even the most stingy or poorest parents 
know that to neglect this important and essential point is a 
“dead loss”’ to their own children, and worse than looking 
after the cent and losing the dollar, for even the best of 
workmen cannot make good work without good tools, and 
certainly not without tools and material, 

Each scholar is entitled to a seat as far as there are seats 
provided, but, which particular seat it shall be is the teacn- 
er’s business to decide, The seating of the scholars is done 
without regard to age or. standing in the class and is alter- 
ed and changed as eccasion requires and the teacher | 
thinks best. Whispbring and noisy scholars are kept apart | 
as much as possible. In short, the placing of the scholars | 
is regulated with a view to system and to promote the in- | 
terest of the whole school. | 

No scholar is allowed, in case of being assaulted or wrong- | 
ed by another scholar, to return evil for evil, but he is to | 
leave the matter to the teacher, who is there to redress the 
wrong. 

All scholars, particularly the larger ones, must help to 
keep up order and discipline, and on the play-ground they 
must endeavor to prevent accident, abuse, trouble or inde- 
cent language; but if anything occurs, the boys are set to 
work right off, and the next recess will not be a recess for | 
play. 

Each scholar must have such stationery and books as the 
teacher designates, and after fair notice, every morning, | 





If a scholar needs to speak he must show up his hand; 
and if the teacher speaks to a scLolar’ correctively he is not 
allowed to answer back and not allowed to speak up tili he 
is asked by the teacher, 

Insolence or impertinence and saucinegs to she teacher or 
to another scholar, and stubborness, lying, any species of 
immorality in word or deed are promptly and severely pun- 
ished, 

Washing slates, sharpening of pencils, drinking of water, 
going out, etc., must be done outside the working hours, in 
the morning, during recegs or noon hour, and always be- 
fore the first peal of the school bell. 

Where a punishment is in order it will be applied, 
whether a scholar’s parent or any visitors are present or 
not. 

No scholar is allowed to make a hobby of any favorite 
branch, but must have his mind, heart and hand in the les- 
sons and work of every branch and task assigned to him by 
the teacher. 

Anything belonging to the school house or the scholars, 
broken torn or damaged, must be paid or restored by the 
scholar or scholars who have done it, as well as those who 
were accessory to it. 

No schoiar is allowed to handle or touch anything be- 
longing to the teacher, or inspect anythirg about the teach- 
er’s desk. 

During recitation or answering each scholar must rise and 
stand. A prompt, complete, loud and distinct answer, when 
asked by the teacher, is demanded of every scholar in reci- 
tation, as well as in matters of school government, and loud 
and distinct reading will be enforced, but excessive boister- 
ousness on the play-ground is prohibited. 

Swapping, trading, or buying and selling is not allowed 
to any scholar, and gum or any article foreign to school 
matters is thrown into the fire. 

Every scholar is required to appear in the schoo] room 
neat and clean and also to keep his books and things clean 
and in good condition, 

The work onthe slate or paper must be both nice and 
correct. Every scholar must keep to the work or study he 
is put to by the teacher, and no scholar is allowed to take 


up any other study or work than the one assigned to him for | 


the time. 

The eye and hand each is perfect in its functions long be- 
fore the mind is, so Nature’s law is, “Hand work before 
head work.” A scholar can and should learn to write let- 
ters, figures and words, on slate and paper, even before he 
can read them alone. While the pupil can learn a great 


, deal more and sooner by hand work on the slate and paper 


than by head work in the books, he will learn it so that he 
will never forget. ‘These facts are turned to account in the 
methods of the teacher. 

Every scholar must attend and stick to his work, and al- 
so know what is said in instruction, what is read and spell- 
ed in his class without being watched all the time by the 
teacher, and one who does not want to learn and benefit 
himself, one who persistently whispers, one who is insvulent 


{and impertinent, or disrespectiul to the teacher, one who 


cannot be made to mind, one who is persistently cross, 
rough and coarse on the play-ground, one who has to be 
punished too often for disregarding the rules, one who is 
left unprovided with required books and stationery, is ex- 
pelled trom school. 

It is not allowed to scholars to jump on toor hang to 
teams, except on the way to or from school, and then only 
with the perwission of the driver. 

Experience tells us that in the time between the schoul 
years and the adult years, that is after leaving school and 
before depending on one’s self for the practical application 
of school knowledge everything is forgotten and lost sight 
of, except what was well understood, repeatedly memoriz- 
ed and thoroughly practiced, and of this only the funda- 
mental substance, the elements and principles of each branch 
of learning will carry themselves safely and fully through 
these years, ready for use in each and every condition of 
life, and on these depends the progress of a child, and not 
as much on the number of pages or number of buooksa 
scholar did cipher, write or read through ss parents often 
erroneously believe. 

Parents should not ailow their children to stay out of 


such scholars as come without any required article or arti- | echool on account of bad roads, inclemency of the weatber, or 
oles, ate sent home to get them, no matter how far off such any ccnsideration whatever ; they areas mach out of doors 
pupil lives. | staying at home as they would have been if they had gone 
If spelling schools or exhibitions are given, they are held | to school, besides the temperature in the school-room itself 
for earnest work and not for tomfoolery. In this, as we!l is more regulated than at home. To keep them away is an 
as in every day's session of the school, the teacher keeps injustice tothe child and to the teacher, who looks upon 
school for busy and serious learning, and not to furnish fun the pupils in the same way asa gardener would upon -fiow- 
for anybody. | ers and the trees which he cultivates and improves, and 
Every scholar must strictly mind his own business. Scoff- | with the same painful concernedness as he would when a 
ing, Slandering, gossiping, looking on other slates, listen | freezing storm cowes to kill the new ;rowth of the trees in 
ing to the recitation of a clars not one’s own, ta_king up| mid-spring. 
loud under any circumstances without being asked by the Educating means opening, developing and training the 
teacher, ure all absolutely forbidden, 


» | perceptive and reasoning faculties and employing aud di-. 


recting them in such a way that the information an know!l- 
edge brought out and imparted will carry along in itself the 
ability to increase, utilize and accommodate iteelt in and to 
all situations of life, and this being ‘the only true one forms 
the method adopted by the teacher ; but education means 
also culture and refinement, and when the teacher makes 
scholars behave, makes them drop‘bad habits or vices and 
adopt good habits or virtues, trains and disciples them to 
obtain smartness in good things and ways, instead of sm>rt- 
ness in bad things and ways, they will get more tractable, 
more obedient, more affectionate, more grateful and more 
of a blessing to their parents, or at least less disorderly, less 
idling; less evil disposed, a benefit which accrues to the 
parents directly, but also to society at large, making better 
members thereof, and to the State, maKing better citizens, 
besides the true progress in school learning, which by re- 
| finement, by good deportment, system and discipline, is 
| vastly increased, while without them progress is utterly. im- 
possible ; hence parents have every reason to honor these 
means to success with sincere confidence and hearty co-ope- 
ration in their favor. 

Scholars must come in and go out and to and from their 
seats gently, with easy step and without making a fuss ; on 
entering the sehool house they must scrape ani stamp off 
the snow or dirt from their boots and shoes outside the 
school house. 

When a scholar is ordered to get a pail of water. fetch in 
wood, prepare kindling fuel, sweep the floor, or to do any- 
thing in connection with the school, the teacher has a per- 
fect right to enforce such order. 

During the freezing season scholars have to take their 
ink home every night, putting it weil corked and wrapped 
up in flannel or cloth into their dinner-pail or their pockets 
as it would spoil inthe school-room over night. Good ink 
they must use and have every day, else they ure sent home 
to get it. Such books as they get lessons in to be studied or 
memorized at home, they must take along home, also their 
slate and pencil, if examples or any written home work is 
imposed, or they must make the same on writing or wrap- 
ping paper. 

The system of tracing adopted by the instructor in teach- 
ing penmanship, is the easiest method that it is poesible to 
devise ; it is only a laborious task tothe teacher to make 
the outlines for tracing in the writing books, but in connec- 
tion with drills on the slate, by it dull and bright, backward 
and advanced scholars can learn true shaped and nice let- 
ters and writing and improve and master the subject, not 
| only in the shortest time but completely. 
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Dr. H. P. Bowprtcu of Boston has been collecting data 
regarding American children, About 24500 observations 
were made upon the pupils of the schools in Boston and vi 
cinity. From the data obtained relative to the comparative 
rate of growth of the sexes, it appears that the greatest an- 
nual increase in height occurs for girls at twelve and for 
boys at sixteen years of age, while the maximum increase 
in weight is, for boys at the same age, and for girls one 
year later than the maximum increase in height. In other 
words, at about the ages of thirteen and fourteen years girls 
are (during more than two years) both taller and heavier 
than boys at the same age, though before and after that pe- 
crowning work of his life. Prof. Monroe gives daily exer- 
cises in the practice of reading, declamation, and the prin- 
ciples of elocution. A careful study of the mechanism of 
te organs of speech, is pursued under Prof. A. Graham 
Bell, famous as a teacher of the deaf and dumb, and recent- 
ly, as the inventor of the telephone.~ A critical study ef 
Shakespeare, and other classic English authors is commit- 
ed to the care af Prot. H. N. Hudson, well-known as a most 
distinguished Shakespesrian. Associated with him is R. 
R. Raymond of Brooklyn. Prof. Churchill, gives lessons in 
Scripture reading and pulpit delivery, and among the oc- 
casional lectures on Eloquence and associated subjects are 
such names as Ralph Waldon, Emerson, Wendai Phillips, 
James T. Fields, et hoc omne genus, whose services Prof, 
Monroe spares neither pains nor expense in procuring. 
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WorceEstTER’s Pocket Dictionary.—We have just re- 
ceived from the publishers, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia, a copy of this really valuable little volame. Wor- 
cester’s Quarto Dictionary is the standard authority of many 
of the Scholars of America and England, and from it the 
abridgement now before us has been most carefully com- 


piled. It is a vade-mecum for the general reader and cor- 


respondent, containing, besides a profusely illustrated vo 
cabulary of over eighteen thousand words, lists of foreign 
words and phrases, abbreviations, rules for spelling, nu- 
merical tables, etc. The publishers will mail this work to 
any address on receipt of the price, 63 cts. 
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of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. For particulars ad- 
dress the New Yor« Sonoot Jovenat, 17 Warren St. 


Albany, N. Y¥. 





Academy. 
Academy. Miss Lo Ostrom, 
Street Institute. Amos A. Cass 


lor. 


Dean Car! 

Lockwood . John Lockwood, 139 8, Oxford. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Candee Soateny. Noah T. Glarke & E. 8. Hall, 

Ontario Seminary. B. 8. Richards, 

Clinton, N. Y. 


Clinton Grammar School. Isaac O. Best. 

Home School. Benjamin W. Dwight, 
Houghton Seminary. John C, Gallup, 
New York City. 

Young Ladies School, Miss 8, B Spring. 101E: 36. 

Keinfeld’s Tnetituta. S, H. Kleinfeld. 1608 3rd Av. 


S 


Miss Anna C 9 W. 39th 

Rev. H. B. © 79 W. 52d St. 

Ladies’ School. Mme, Charbonnier, 36 E. 35th, 
Charlier Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l. Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av. 
Collegiate School, Geo. W, Clarke, 40 Washington 2% 
Kindergarten. Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d 
Collegiate School, Alfred Colin, 1367 Brosdway. - 
Oniversity School, V, Dabney, 25 East 29th St. cy 

D, 8. Everson, 727 6th Av. 

Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 33d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St, 
Young Ladies’ Schooi. Chas, H. Gardner, 620 5th Av, 
Collegiate School, Gibbens & Beach, 544 5th Av. 
Young ‘Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Grammercy P’k, 
“ollegiate School, Joseph D, Hull, 58 Park Ay, 
Kindergarten. 5 em oe Broadway. 
Sollegiate School, Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St. 
Collegiate School. John McMullen, 1214 Broadway. 
Jollegiate School. J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway. 
Packard’s Business College. 8. 8. Packard, 805 B’way. 
Yonng Ladies’ School. Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, 6 E, 53d. 
Collegiate School. Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 Weat. 45th St. 
Young Ladies’ Schl. Dr. B. C. Van Norman,212 W. 59th, 
Rutgers Female College. Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, 
Collegiate School. J. L. Hunt, 182 5th Avenue, 
— and English School, 


Gchosl for Boys. 
Reservoir :ark. 
Young Lac. «=’ School. 


Miss Warren. 6th Avenue, opposite 


Mile. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- 
ison Aveée..ue. 
St.John’s School. 21 West 
Schoo! for Young Ladies. Mrs, Griffiths, 23 West 
School for Young Ladies, Dr, Sarah L, Hendriek, 33 
West 42d. 
School for Voung Ladies, 


. iso Avenue. 
Bchool for Young Ladies, 
38th. 


Rev. Theodore Irving. 


Misses Marshall, 250 West 
—_ Seminary. Benjamin Smith. East Sixteenth 


School for Young Ladies, Mlle. Rostan, No.1 East 
dist. 
Dark Institute, John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Avj 
ent 
New Jersey. . 


Centenary Collegiate Institute. Hacketstown. Rev. 
G. H. Whitney . 

Freehold Institute. Freehold. Rev. 

Female College. Bordentown. Rev. W. C. Bowen, 

Jamesburg Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey. 

Chilton Hill School. Elizabeth. Mr. Young. 


Poughkeepsie.; 


Brooks Seminary for Young Ladies. Mrs M. B.J. White. | 


Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. C. C. Wetseli, 

Collegiate Institute. George W. Cook, 

Female Academy. D. G. pS ae 

tiverview Military Academy. Otis Bisbee, 
Sing Sing. N. Y. 

Military School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, 

Mount Pleasant Military aw: Benjamin & Alten, | 
Ossining Inst. for Young*Ladies, Miss S.M.Van Vieek, | 
Tarrytown, N. ¥: 

dome Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 

Irving Inetitite. Armagnae & Rowe, 

Jackson Mili Institute. Rev. F. J. Jackson, 

Young Ladies’ ool, Miss Bulkley. 

Yonkers. 

Locust Hill Seminary. Miss Emily A, Rice, 

Military Institute. Benjamin Mast), 
Philadephia, Pa, 


Chegaray Institute. Madame D’Hervilly. 
Female Seminary. Misses & Dillaye. 
West Chestnut Street Institute. Mrs J. A, — 


New York. 
Alexander Institute (B). O, & R. Willis, White seeder 


Boarding School (B), qtr Cc, M 
Shappaqua Inst. 
Ladies’ Insti’ 


Massachusetts, 
‘dreylock Institute. B, F.Mills. South Williamstown, 
Connecticut, 


Bethany Academy. W.L, Woodruff, Bethany, 
Military Academy. Stamford, 
Jersey City, N. J, 
Wasbrouck Institute. 
Select School. Migses + Hansen. 
'“fineland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies. Mrs. E, W. Gray. 
Pennsylvania. 
Penn Military Academy. Chester. Theo. Hyatt., 


Seminary. Rev. Joseph W: 
Chambersburg. Rev. W. T. Wylie, 
Downing’ we. F D. Lotg 


Wlson College. 
wer Valiey Acader-7 


} 
Cc, A, Miles, 100 W. 


Madam c. Mears, 222 Mad. , 


A, 8, Chambers, | 


Oconomowec, Wis. 
Young Ladies School. Miss Grace P, Jones, 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 
The Eclectic Institute. Prof. H. D. Patton, 
Heboken, N- J, 
Boarding and Day School T. H. W. Sonresier, 272 
Bloomfield 8t. x! 
* Peekskill, N. Y. , 
Peekskill Military Academy. Wright & Donala. 


D UCATION AL. AU, 135 UNION SQUARE.— 
ngagemen or Teachers, © charge to 
schools and fam‘ 


ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 








be HILL SEMINARY fer young ‘adies 
Bridgeport Address Miss EMity NELson. 





H RE Neanest mine NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D. C. _ - 
on Gee Oct, 24. 1877. Mrs, Louise P 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs, Totin Poh Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the ystem, and transtated 
Mdme. Zine Morgenstern’s “ Paradise of Childhood.” 
a Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864, Vies 
Susie Pollock graduated im the Kindergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in accordances with 
Froebel’s oe & — in Mass, and Wahing- 
fon. For terms and ey to the Principals, 
| MRS. LOUISE PO CK or MI USIE —— OCK 
| 8, EB. corner of 8th and K sts., Washington, D. 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers. Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted, Send for catalogue. 


} een BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 








| uilding, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 


etiielonel school for business ing, and is under 
the persoffal supervision of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8S. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs, Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady oe in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the pes this class of schools, The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
Fo the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
ne rates of tuition have — reduced, and 
pils can enter at any time. ition per term of 
se — $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining f ull particulars, 8, 8. PACKARD, Principal, 49 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

Canal St. 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
English Branches, Writing Lessons $3.00 per month. 
Ladies qualified as book keepers and cashiers, Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P, M. 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 
| Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will acid to the inetitution, a Trajaing- Class for instrue- 
iten in Fraebel’s Science, which will offer superior ad- 
vantages to those wishing to understand the metho! 
and principles of Kindergartening. 

The kindergarten number: fifty-eight; the building 
and grounds are ample ; the jocation unsurpassed ; and 
terms ard board, reasouable, 

Address, for circular, Mrs. A. R, ALDRICH, Princi 
val, or Mr. H, B. MAVEN, Secretary, Florence, Mass, 


62 Bowery, cor. 





~ AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


33 W. 45‘) street. near 5th Ave. N.Y. 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M, Cor., 

Principal. 

| NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 

ERS. 

| Re-opens Oct. 21. Free Lectures every Wed- 

nesday, from 2 to4P. M., at Educational Parlor 

| and General Depot for American Kindergarten 

\——— 62! Broadway, N. Y. 





NewYork Conservatory: Music, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 
| This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 
| guages, Drawingand Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
| vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 
| A SPECIAL TRAINING COUR 3E for Teachers. 
Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
| Terms: = Two ” 15 “ 
{ Strictly Private Lessons, 30 sea 
The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance. 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 
N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st.. near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conrervatory of Music im the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinet from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methodr, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 
The celebrated Arion Saenes are used in the school, 


AMERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
£R'S AGENCY. 








Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers forevery department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schoolr; sella and rente 


tute,” warrants Mies Young in 
tion. Circulars sent on e 





MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New Y:> 


Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col- ; 
Specialties.—Book- ; 





Dansville Seminary, 


JA, HYCIENIC SCHOOL 


FORSTUDENTS OF ALL AGES, 


Grading. from common English branches to the stud 
ies in the Sophomore year of the Colleges and Univer- | 
sities. 

Five Graduating Courses, requiring from two to six | 
years’ study. 

Art and Music Departments excel in facilities, being 
under artists of superior merit. 

French and German taught by a native Franco-Ger- 
man. 

Commercial Department, including business theoret- 
ical and practice|, under.aa experienced business man. 
isdhezer eit EDUCATION A SPEOIALTY. 

oan plat care health received and given special 
and phys ical care nee Soap hed to their yey Pre- 
cathe chil disease 


taken and cared for aaa a view? yeiedl devel- 
opement. Lectures on Hygiene, Morals and Etiquette, 
semi-weekly. Daily Exercise in Military Drill for 
gentlemen and Calisthenics for ladies. Hygienic Diet | 
and observance of careful habits of living req’ 


> 
<= 


all. Fall Term begins September 13th, 1877, Winter | 


Term begins January 8th, 1878. 
For catalogues, and other information, address 
. H. GOODYEAR, A. M., 
Principal Dansville (Hygienic) 5 tal 


A GRE 
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PIANOS ANS, new and 





second-hand of first-class Saakbte including | 


WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- | 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE, 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 


do $160 not usedayear. “2 Stop Organs 


$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops 868. 8 Steps $75. 10 | 


Stops $88. 12 Stops $100 cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Lilustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount! o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Mannfactrs.and 


Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. | 


TESTIMONIALS, 

The New York Times says: Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime organ is a beautiful little instrument, simply 
perfect. The chime of two aud one-half octave bells, 
and the artistic effects capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear andresonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells.— 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ pianos are well known among the very 
best. Weareerabled to speak of chose instruments 


, with confidence, from personal knowledge.—N,. Y. 
| Evangel'st. 


Burton's Obseryi a Feewties, 75 
Camp’s Mlustrative Teaching..............60.05- 75 
Hailinan’s Kincerga ten Culture................ 75 
Hailman’s Lretucn on Medagogy................ .15 
Orcittt’s Teacher’s Wanual..............ccceec0e 1,00 
Barnard’s Oval Training Lessons........... .... 1.00 
i re er ee 1.0 
Hailman’s Ofect Teac hirg 1,00 
Kriege’s. The Child. its Nature and Re lations. . .00 
Loomis’ Mental — Social Culture.... ......000. 1,90 
Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B.) No Sex in Education....... 1,00 
j Hart’s, In the Daa amy omen <ads 1,25 
; Mann ‘and Peabody's Kindergarte n Guide. |.... 1.95 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gevtie Manners......... 1.25 
Herbert Spencer’s Education................+.+- 1.25 
Clarke’s Sex in Education. ....................65 1,25 
.. ~f FO -* “Ree ae 1.25 
Kiddle, H»rrison and Calkins’ How to Teach,... 1.25 
Russell's Normal Training ...............sss+. 1,25 
Potter and Emerson’s School and Schoolmaster, 1.50 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching......... 1,50 | 
Raub’s Fiein Educational Talks................. 1,50 | 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School................ 1.50 
Northend’s Teacher's Assistant,................. 1,50 
Northend’s Teacher and Parent. . ............. 1.50 
Calxine’ Primary Object of ‘Leachtng............ 1,50 
Ray’s Mental Hygiene..............s000 sssceee 1.50 
Holbrook’s School Managemert................ 1,50 | ~ 
Jewell’s School Government.... ................ 1,50 
Wickersham’s School Economy........... ..... 1,50 
Richter’s, (Jean Paul,) Levana...... veedeecesese 1,50 
Clark’s Building of @ Brain.............. ...... 1.50 
Davies’, (Emily,) Higher Education of Women.. 1.50 
Dwight’ '# Higher Christian Education........... 1,50 
Mansfield’s American Edueation............. .. 1.50 
Northrop’s Education Abroad........... ....... 140 
Ogden’s Science of Education.................. 1,50 
Todd’s Student’s Manual.................... 1.75 
rer 1,75 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects............. 1,75 
Kingsley’s Health and Education............... 1.75 





We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 





Which every te..cher sbould poseesss, 
Mitcheil’s Hints f rthe Overworked voce OR 
Eggteston’s, (iG. j1 my to FA ate Yourself 

S hr-idt’s Hist rv o1 Vduentiv 








Prackett’s, (Anna C.) Education of American Girls 1.75 





Mayhew’s Universal EdBeation... ....... 1.75 
Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching. . 1.75 
Wickersham’s Methods of Inetruction........... 1.75 
Youman’s Culture Demanded by Modern Life... 2.00 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestslozzianism....... 3.50 


¢®” The above named volumes will be sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. 
Address the publishers of the Journat, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
17 Warren Street, New York. 


New Yor, July. 1877 


SiIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’cloek 


“IVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED 





HYGIENIC 
UNDERGARMENTS 


For ladies and children. These received the highest. 
Centennial Award. The Judges’ report highly 
| commends them, They are all patented. Mrs, H. 8, 
Hutchinson's is the original and only store entirely de- 
voted to the manufacture and sale of these garments in 
this city. There are many spurious patterns that look 
like them ; but these are the only ones that obsolutely 
give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole 
merifs, Circulars sent free on application, 

Be sure and apply to 


Mrs. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
6 East 14th Street. 


CASH CAPITAL, 200,000. 
COMMERCIAL 


Fire Tasirance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - Presi lent, 











| DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - Secretary. 
= THE 
iTESAcCHER’s 
DEwrTist. 


W. J. STEWART, No 373 W, 23rd st., offers his — 
vices to the teacbes and others of New York oS ot 
vicinity. All branches of the profession attende 
very moderate rates. Special attention paid to ‘dine 
| te eth with the Gold and Platina Alloy stopping. ‘This 

is in every respect a superior filling, and as durable as 
gold; it will nhither shrink nor corrode, Teeth filled 
| with this material from $1.00 to $1.50 according to size, 
Special rates to teachers. Refers to the editor of the 
| Journnat. Cars from all parts of the city — = 


F IT ae Due e Pi Bas 


POSITIVELY CURED, the worst cases of the 
longest standing, by Dr. Hebbard’s Cure, 
“NO HUMBUG,” BB HAS CURED THOUS- 
ANDS. Wil! give $1.000 for a case it will 
not benefit. A Sample Bottle free to all addressing 
Dinsier & Co., Chemists Office 1,323 Broadway, N. ¥ 


HEAVEN | HELPS Ps THOSE WHO 





help themselves, The spirit 

of self help is the root ef all genuine growth in the judividual ; these 
¢ well tried maxima, embodying in a emall compass the results of 
vast human experience, = mombe r, industry is the foundation and 
building up of Empires. nd 1Se. for 136 page Catalogue of type 


Presses, &c,, to W. Y. EDWARDS, 10 Berclay Street, New 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper an? Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hanginye, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Five 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 

lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vasovren & Trer, 102 F.. 2d Sc., Cloctansth. 


“Fangs Dispuiszd ? Anonymons Writing, 


Having tied over 30 years’ experience, I am prepared 
as an expert to examine handwriting of all kiads such 
as anonymous, disguised and torged papers. All bus- 
iness entrusted to my care strictly confidential, In- 
struction given to those wishing to improve their 
handwriting. The only bank educated expert in the 


country. 
| GEORGE STIMPSON, Jr., 
205 Broadway, New York, 


NEW YORK 
MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING CO, 


| No. 17 Warren St. 


This process is applicable to nearly all kinds of illus- 
trations, such as Maps, Drawing Cards, Outlines, Dia-~ 
grams and Machinery. Lettering of all kinds is pro- 
} a perfection. The prices ote far below copper 
or w encraving, in fact it is the a 
known. The plates produced can be ro 
| 4 printing press, and will usually print 100,000 

copies, 




















‘PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LICHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to LiguTe & BrapBuRt,) 


Mannfacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established 
1840, Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay~ 
ments, Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
Broadway and 5th Avenue. Also Sole Agents for 
Smith's celebrated American Organs. 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


VALUABLE pe 
HOUSEHO 


| Price 25 seater > CS Tirnrcman. 


This book omens an INV 
tion of RECIP eeded in every noe 
Sample copies by og postpaid for 25 cents, Address 
FARRELL & Co., 371 Broadway, Brooklyn, New Yok. 


a day sure made b ents sell mg our 

$10 lo $25 % Cc eoianen, Ongena, Pisare sad Oabemo 

ards. 100«sreples worth $4 sent postpaid for 75 ots, 

Illustrated Catalogue free. J. H. BUY FORD'S SONB, 
BOSTON. Establiehed 1830. 














$5 tp $20 gers, Teper! 


Page Boor. List of 3,000 News>» pers. How to 
100 advertise. Send 25 c. to G. P.Rowell & Co. N.Y 
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This Cut Illustrates the Manner of Using 
DR. PIERCE’S 


Fountain Nasal Injector, 


DOUCHE. 


This instrument is especially designed for the 
perfect application of 


DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 


It is the only form of instrument yet invented 
with which fluid medicine can be carried high up 
and perfectly applied to all parts of the affected 
nasal passages, and the chambers or cavities com- 
municating therewith, in which sores and ulcers 
sroquently exist, and from which the catarrhal 
discharge generally proceeds. The want of sfic- 
eess in treating Catarrh heretofore has arisen 
largely from the impossibility of applying rem- 
edies to these cavities and chambers by any of the 
ordinary methods, This obstacle in the way of 
effecting cures is entirely overcome bythe inven- 
tion of the Douche, Its use is pleasant and so 
simple thata child can understand jt. Full and 
explicit directions accompany each instru- 
ment. When used with this instrument, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrn Remedy cures recent attacks of 
“Cold in the Head” by a 
few applications, 


CATARRH 


SYM PTOMS-—Frequent 
headache, discharge falling into throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, thick mucus, purulent, 
offensive, etc, In others, a dryness, dry, watery, 
weak, or inflamed eves, stopping up, or obstruc- 
tion, of nasal passages, ringing in ears, deaf- 
ness, hawking and coughing clear throat, 
ulcerations, scabs from ulcers, voice altered 
nasal twang, offensive breath, impaired or total 
deprivation of sense of smell and taste, dizziness, 
mental depression, loss of appetite, indigestion, 
enlarged tonsils, tickling cough, etc, Only afew 
of these symptoms are likely to be present in any 
case at one time, 

Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, when used 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, and ac 
companied with the constitutional treatment whick 
is recommended in the pamphlet that wraps each 
bottle of the Remedy; is a perfect specific for this 
loathsome disease. It is mild and pleasant to 
use, containing no strong or caustic drugs or 

isons, The Catarrh Remecty is sold at 50 cents, 

che at 6v cents, by all Druggists. 


BR. V. PLERCE, M. D., Prop’r, 
BUFFALO, N.Y, 








FOOD: “DRUGS 
THE BLANCHARD 


TONG EXTRAGT OF WHEAT 
BLOOD,” ~—- jv 
NERVE, 


BRAIN. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 


“a CEO. H. BLISS 








Boys and CIRLS 


ARR MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
printing Cards. Labels, 








sprints # line; £3. 
; $5.5 lines. DIAMOND PRINT- 
ING PRESS and com 


; d le ousfe for $7, 
GOL BIN Go. is site eae 


“we Do Your Qwn Printing 


NO EXPENSE, except for ink and after 

procuring GOLDING S OFFICIAL PRESS and 

Se printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
|. ete. 


Gutfits fromStup 






d two 3c. st 
GOLDING &@ CO..Menn} rs, Fort_Hill Se, 


~- 


Minerals, Shells, Birds, &. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 
| 3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
rpose of giving collectors of objects of Natural 
= aceon an opportunity of buying, selling or exchang- 
r duplicates or collect 
jpecimens sent to any part of the world by mail. An 
| Qlustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. 
|  Lreceived the highest award given to any one at the 
| Centennial Exposition of 1476, and the only award and 
| medal given to anv American for ‘‘ Collections of Min- 
| orals.” 

My Mineralogical —— of 50 pages is distrib- 
uted free to all customers, to others on receipt of ten 
cents, It is profusely illustrated and the printer and 
engraver charged me about $900.00 before a copy was 
struck off. By means of the table of species and ac- 
compan tables most species may be verified. The 
price list is an excellent check list containing the names 
ecaud aiphobetiouliy and preceded by We epetien 
ically an species 

b e jes number indicates the plave of 
any mineral in the table of species, after it will be 
found the species’ name, composition, streak or lustre 
cleavage or frac’ hardness, © gravity, fusi- 
bility and cry - 


Owing to an inerease of stock, it has "become neces- 
sary to obtain a larger and more convenient location. 
This has been found at No. 1223 Belmont Avenue, a- 
| bout 2 squares from the Trans-Continental Hotel. 

























Pluip, ©, Wax. SS 
The SEALING AM or de. 
Best Known. Esra soca thee 









| Over 38 tons, and nearly $35.600 worth of Minerals 
onhand, $19.000 worth sold since the 17 day of Janu- 
ry, when the first box was put into my establishment. 
‘ovember 13, my cash sales wore over $1,500 and cash | 
receipts over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS | 
For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians 
and other Professional Men. 

The collections of 100 illustrate all the pa - 
cies and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other 
works on Mineralogy; every Crystalliae System ; and 
all the principal Ores and every known Element, The 
collections are labelled with a printed label that can 


THE LLOYD COMBINATION; Pen, Pencil, Rubber and Stee! Knife Blade. (Can be 
closed for the pocket.) Handsomely Nickel-Plated. 
Six for $1.00, Extraordinary inducements to Agents. 
J, BRIDE & CO., Clinton Place, New York. 





Sample Post-paid, 25 Cents. 





oy be removed by soaking. © labels of the $5.00 
and higher priced collections give Dana’s species num- 


ber, the name, locality, and in most cases, the compo- 
sition of the Mineral, All collections accompanie? by 
my Llustrated Catalogue and table of species ™ | . a 

















Student’s size, larger..| 1 50 6 00 
Amateur’s size, 234 inx 
escnxedoeabinenneden pececeloccccclecesoes Sy SE GD 
High School or Acad- } 
emy size, 244 x 33g in., j 





























| 
College size, 344x6 in., 
| 








Shelf Specimens. sececafeceeee[eeee se} 25] 60[100 | ~ 

lege s a@- Send for Explanatorv Circular. 
Shelf Specimens. —'...... vesecelecee eet 6011501300 
| ¢@& Send for bulletin, stating where you saw this ad 

vertisement, 


A. E. FOOTE, M. D. 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy: 
Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Life Member of the Philadelphta 
Academy of Natural Sciences; and of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park, N. Y¥, 





YEAR. 








ELECTRIC PEN 


| —AND— 


|” DUPLICATING PRESS, 


you the paper for one year. 


Name in full, here, 


NUMBER OF SPECIMENS| 5 yox\in box|in box|1|2|9% | English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Crystals and fragments| $ 50 | $1 00| $1 69] $1! $2] $3 | Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 
so eo) 9 112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE, 


Oarpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of charge. 


J. A. BENDALL 





52” Ladies should begin with Miss or Mrs. as the case may be. 


The New York School Journal, 
$2.00 A 


Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.00, on receipt of which we will send 
s@ Write name and address plainly. eq 








Post Office, ‘“‘ 





County, - 








SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORE, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 


From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- 
cess from a single Written Stencil, | 


It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, 


itered Letter. 


State,___.. 
be Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order, or by Regis- 
Address 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 








Price Lists, Market Quotations, Famplets, Lawyer’s 
Briefs, Contracts, Abetracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, wreight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 





2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
prominent Business firms and 











Corporations, 
| Send for samples of work and description. 


GENERAL MANAGER, 


after contact with the world. 


R. HENRY, General Eastern Agent, | Tuition, with Board, $800 per annum, $400 per season. 


20 New Church 8t., N. Y. 


Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOEF’S 


and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 5 
Drawings, Bille of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, SCHOO | H OR BO ) S 
Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc, | bn 

_ No. 106 WEST 424 STREET, NEW YORK. ? 


Mrs. Vandenhoff’s scheme of education will supply what has been felt to be a great 
| desideratum, namely, the perfect speaking of the English Language with refined pronun- 

ciation and a cultivated elocution ; also, polished manners and gentlemanly deportment, 
These essentials cannot have their foundation laid at too early a period in life: well es- 


220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. | tablished in boyhood, they become second nature, and are not likely to be rubbed off by 





W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, | 
142 La Salle St., Chicago, I) 
D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, 
628 Chestnut St., Phil., Pa. 


Devoe's Brilliant Oil, 








Safe and Reliable. 


The Devoe Manufacturing 0., 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK. 


in this system, while ample facilities are 
necessary to @ liberal education. 








MAGGREGOR HALL, 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
FLUSHING, L. 
Miss MARGARET MAGGREGOR, Prryorpat. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive and thorou 
course in all the English branches, Latin and the Modern Langu 


is assigned to the study of the English language 
orded 


gh, comprising a complete 
J ages. Great pre-eminence 
and literature, and the Latin Classics, 
for instruction in all other branc*es 


The Terms, p¢z annum, for board and tuition in English, French Latin, and drawing, 
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; 3 ES OF T 
‘TONGS.LIVER & 


In the wonderful medicine to which the aMfiicted 
are above directed for relief, the discoverer be- 
heves he has combined in harmony more of Na- 
ture’s soveréigt curative properties, which God 
has instilled Anto the vegetable kingdom for heal 
ing the sick, than were evér before combined in 
one medicine, The evidence of this fact is found in 
the ome reeety of most obstinate diseases which 
it has Been found to conquer. In the cure of 
Bronchitis, Severe Coughs, ani the early 
stages of Consumption, it astonished the 
medical faculty, and eminent Phy sicians _ 
nounce it the greatest medical discovery of th 
age. While it cures the severest (th gs it 
strengthe the system and parities the 
pose. sy its great and ugh b rperity- 
ng properties, it cures rom the 

worst Scrofais.to a@ common Bi tcl Pim- 

ple, or Erap Rez. ercurial disease, Minerai 

oe and ir effects, are eradicated, 
igor — a sound constitution esiab- 
lished . 8 as, Salt-rheum, Fever 
Sores, Sc real es 


y or Rough exin, 3 in Vw igh 4 
the numerous diseases caused by bad 
conquered by this powerful, Ast, al i 
vigorating medicine. 

If you feel dull, di i, GouRusase. have sallow 
color ~ early or r yellowis brown spots on face = 
body, pe ea lgreryne for dizziness, bad taste 

mouth, heat or ehills alternated with hot 
flushes, and gi a oomy An ae ir- 


ppelite, aed = are 

sebetil Sichiy fin eosin bles rors beliloue- 
iver Cou 
piaiixe ‘only pe part of tm & 8 a are ex- 
ern a remedy for all such cases, *. 

ee Golden Medical Discovery has .— 
perfect cures, leaving the ver 
cmengibened and healthy. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AT $1 PER BOTTLE. 


red by BR. V. PIERCE, M..®., Sole 
Pro rrietor, at the WORLD’s DISPENSARY, 
Buflalo, N. Y. 


ALBANY BOAT—PEOPLE’S LINE 


One of theelegant boats of this line, DREW or ST. 
JOHN, will leave Pier 41, N. R., foot of Canai st., every 
woek-day at 6 p.m., sconhecting at Alban oy with express 
trains for Saratogr, Lake George, Lake Champlain, the 
Adivondack and White Mountains, Cooperstown, Sha- 
ron, and Richfield Springs, the Thousand Islands of 
the St.. Lawrence, and all favorite summer resorts north 
and west. Fare only $1.50, Meals on the European 
plan. Meésina’s celebrated String Bands accompany 
each steamer. Through tiokets can be had at the office 
on the pier, No. 7 Park pl., 785, 942 & 944 B’way, N. Y.; 

Court st., and 333 Washington st. Brooklyn ; 79 4th 
st., Williameburgh ; 107 Montgomery st., Jersey City, 
and at principal hote’s in New York. Freight received 
net the time of departure. 8. E, MAYO, Gen, Pas. 


VERY CHEAP. 


A first class, new. and perfectly elegant Piano. A 
companion to the one in the White House at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 











. 2. 
A new, Beaut'ful, and conéededly the best Health 
Lift ma@e. Very Cheap, 
3. 
Two boxes of Minerals, twentyfive in each. 
Cheap. 


Very 


j 4. 
Two cases of minerals, one containing 100, and one 
200.apecimens. Very Cheap. 
Address 
Publishers of NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street, New York 





The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 


Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract 
Take no other. 


—_—————e 

“Wear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN, No family can afford tobewithout | 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of old Scalds, 

» Chafings id Sores, 


Cretan te 
ips . 

rapidly. 

Pe a ee It aceneaee y 

which they are ulia 

- otably Lagi and pressur z 

: ead, nausea vertigo. m 
ameliorates and ad ee peomoaly 
rd = iS ae A ulcera- 

HEMOREHOIDS or bh = in — Hard the 

only immediate re! ate cure. 
No case, however ne or bales can 
long resist its regular ise. 
VARICOSE eee. iti e only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DIS no equal for per- 
manent — 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this itisa spe~ 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nese, ome, ee and cleowhens, 

TOOTHACHE, Neural gia and 
Hheumetism ne al alike relieved, and 


often 
PELVSRUTA WS of atlnchcols who are acquainted with 


Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from nuneoote of Physicians, 
of whom order it for use in their oer 
. In addition to the ing, the 
order its use for Swellings of all kinag, 
y, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 

#, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca< 
tarrh (for which it is a specific) Chile 
blains, Frosted iy gs of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc.. Chapped 
= s, Face, and indeed all manr«r 


iseases. 
TOILET’ wa amrtimg) ‘heal Soreness, Roughness 
Cuts, ae 
and os. It revives, tmvigorates and 
wonderfully improving the 


To rita ten Se Rataaet, No Stock 
no Livery Man can afford to be with- 

“yy "Te ie used by oll the Li 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
fa New we) wt It has no equal for Sprains, 
Saddle Chafings, | Btifness, 
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Pneumonia, ¢ 

&c.. Iis.range of action is wide, and the 

relief it affords is so prompt that it isinvalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as ‘well as in 

Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 

will never be without it. 
Pond’s 


onl ba living wh 
other tions of Witch 


l. This is 
the article used by Physicians, and in the 
itals of this country and Europe. 
HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s 


Extract, 
in ars form, —_, free on Phe Makien to 


me A New York. 


THIS-PAPER IS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


/ 
setae BE 
ma 





138 =a if PHILADELPHIA, 


Whe are our zed agents, and will 
, Feéeive © awe isements at our — 
LOWEST CASH RATES. 


Ulin eae eye 
A'& SON'S atalvoar 
For Advertisers 
Acom: Rep te cys tines. New Haven Journal 
wh advertize 


——, . Favtevite Compete! fal. 
Gasetie;— Sent Tree to a 


most comple ind rlinble Re of ‘the kmd. 
At MiSs ECT EDIE 
Vv re I] 
N. Ww. NWA A AGEN Tek Dik BHI A. 
Get our Mate b bs meKing and advertizing 


° Our barine-< is lar Far :! 
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A CARD. 
bought Mr.D. ’ HoLkrooK’s 


Bates vols, &c., &c., the ubders: 
te fill promptly ali orders for 


Holbrook’s School Apparatus. 


CHAS. w. HOLBROOK, 


Respectfully. 
Windsor Lota, Conn, GU - 
=<. - . wp 


k- in Real 
is prepared 





passed. Prices the lowest. Sir ass thé Beer 





ae Fite Ghseietions 


FOR SALE, CHEAP- 
Address 


~ WILETAW H. FARRELL. 
Case Naw Yorx« Scuoot Jourwat, 





a week In your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


free. H. HALLETT & OU., Portiand, Me. 


17 Warren Street, New York 





». HALE’S -«¢ 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Oolds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathine and all Affections of the Throat, 
Brov: .al Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Oonsumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TAR-BALM, extracted from the 


Lire PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS , 


BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 


The Honey of Horehound SOOTHES AND | 


SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. FIVE 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 
cine of a ‘cases doctor who has saved thou- 
sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 

N.B,—The * 
smell. 

PRICES 50 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to bay large size. 
“ Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop., N.Y. 








G LENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


A Srertinac Remepy For DISEASES AND 


INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, DEODo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides erati- 
cating local diseases of the s dn, banishés ‘de- 
fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
re clearness and smoothness. 


Sulphur Baths are celebrated for cering 
ae and other diseases of the skia, as 
well as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap produces the same effects 
at a most trifling et expense. This admirable 
Specific'also spéeqily heals sores, drzcises, sea lds, 
burns, Sprains and cuts, It removes dandrpf 
and prevers' the hair’ front falliig Out an 
turning gray. 

Spine and linen used in fhe sick roon 
ig dig , aad «lisenges som’ bool, | by 
contact w fthe person, be vénul rer’ 

The Medical Fraternity ganction its, u 


Se. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents por Cake: per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60e. and $1.20. 


N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 Cents extra for each Cake. 


“HILL'S MAIR AN HISKER DYE, ” 


Biack or Bro 


CH. aren Ral 7 Sixth Av., 7.7. 





with latest {mproved N 


| New York Mailing Agency. 
Machines. 13 Spruce Seempanes Flt ant cng 
Proprietor 


Let no pre- | 


ar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR? 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Sno wine PLANs, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 


DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 
APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 


| 

Reduced cut of Perspective View, Piet 23.) 

| This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu. 
ed, adapted to the public wants. One Vol., oblong 8vq 

of forty 8 x 12 plates. 


Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 
| @etpt Of price......0.scccccecscecees sseseeee $3.00 
| — m4 — ' 


| CONTENTS. 


| rng 


2 VILLAS. 

1 PiaTe 1, Basement, ist and 9detory plansa 
Frame Villa, Scale indicated on plate. 

PLATE 2. Perspective view. 

Pirate 3. Perspective view, Frame Villags 
House, Plans similar to Design No. 1. 

Piate 4. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vi. 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 

Piate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi. 
cated on plate. 

Piate 6. Perspective view. 

Puate 7. Ground and 2d floor plans of Brich 
Villa, Seale indicated on plate, 

PLATE 8. Perspective view. 

Puate 9. Istand 24 door plang of a Frame 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 

Puiate 10. Front elevation. 

PLATE 11. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 

PLATE 12. Perspective view. 

Piate 13, 1st and 2d story plans of a Frame ville 

Plate 14. 4 a elevation. 

Plate 15. repective view of a Villa, Plans 
similar to De b Ve 

Plate 16. ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa, 
Bcale indicated 9 on plate. 

Plate 17. Perspective view. 

Plate 18, 1st and 2d story plansof a Brick Ville, 
Scale indicated on plate. 
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Plate 19. Perspective view. 
ll Plate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa, Plans 
similar to Design 10, 
12 Plate 21. lstand 2d story plans of Frame Vil- 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 
; il Plate 22. Perspective view, 
} , 
se COTTAG BB. ry 
| No, 
1 Plate 23, ist and 24 
Cottage. Scale indicated 
Plate 24. Perspective 


s 

2 Plate 3. peo v fig | 

Plans same as Design 1 

S Pilate 26. Ist and oa om ps of a Frame 

oe: Scale indicated on plate 

3 27. Front elevation 

3 Plate 28. Perspective view. 

4 Plate 29. Istand 24 story plansof a Frames 

. Scale indicated on plate, 

4 30. Perspective view. 

6 Platc SI. Ist and 2d story plans ate Brick Cot- 
6. Scale indicated on plate. 

5s t6 32. Perspective view. 

6 Plate 33. Ist and 2 #tory plans of « Brick Cot 
2. Scale indicated on plate 

6 late 34. Perepéctive view. 

7 Plat. 35. Ist and 2d story plans of « Frame 

Cottage. Scale indicated on p! . 

7 Plate 36. a view. 

8 Pilate 37. rere view of Cottage “Plats 

9 


similar io Dean 
Pd ma. Pess ve ves of Cottage. Plans 
similar to Design 

10 Plate 39, Ist and 94 story plans of a Beokahd 

10 





| 
= | Brame Cottage. Beale indicated on 


Plate 4. Perspective view. 


| a New Yorx Scuoor Journat OFrFics, 
17 Warren 8t.. N.Y. 
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REMINGTON 
SEWING MACHINES. 


No Machine hgs sprung 80 rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
namely: Licut Runyine, SmooTH, NomseiEss, RaPrp, 
DvuRaBLE, with perfect LooxstiTcuH, 


Within the past year important inprovements have 
been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the Remineron ahead of all competitors, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unoceupied Ter- 
ritory. 


REMINCTON 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, 1874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR, 1|876. 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE 


BREECH LOADING 


SHOT GUNS. 


The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
sally recommended by those who have used them, 





WEBB'S 


Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
tmg in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
ous implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
lic shells, 

REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS. AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS 


> 
Armory # Principal Office, Ilion, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arms and 8, Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 
Chicago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Arma, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Machines and Arms, 





What will the Weather be To-morrow. 


POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER, 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COM- 
BINED, WILL TELL YOU. 


monopolist, Battle 
Far- TY, Washlegeon, Address DANSE FP. BEAT- 
TY, Wash m, New Jersey. 324-26¢ 


oS 
Darter | 20 
attached, 


China and Glass Ware 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


lish Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. 7 
Fine French China Dinner Sets, complete. 
Fine White French China Tea Seta, ‘44 pieces. 
Fine Gold-Band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers. doz. 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $5 ; ‘white 


eeeees 


or 
8. 
2. 
8. 


ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goops From WEEKLY TraDgz SALES 4 SPECIALTY. 


Ill, Catalogue & Price-list mailed free on application. 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. ¥. City. 


Goods carefully selected and packed for transporta- 
tion free of charge. Sent 0. O. D, or P. O, money or- 


der, 
Please mention where you saw this advertisement 


PEIRCE’S 


UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


39 §. 10th St., Philadelphia. 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., 
PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIETOR. 


REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 
Business MANAGER, 
Residence, 2002 Brandywine Street. 








The Thirteenth Collegiate Year began on 
Monday, September 3rd, 1877. 


Evening Sessions begin Monday, Sept. 17,1877. 


The Centennial Ci awarded to this institution 
the Business College Diploma and Medal, 








| Principal is a professional teacher. 


He has charge 
of the practice school, 


Its teachers of Book-keeping 
are expert accountants of varied experience and large 
fae pare Its faculty is large and com of educa- 

_— who have made this branch of study a 


T those who have business talent for suc- 
cess in life, and gives to those whose early advanta- 
ges were limited or neglected, an agg apbennegy 
dividual instruction at class rates, Its course of 
instruction, consisting of are penmanship, 
arithmetic, letter-writing, comme w, the English 
branches, and the forms and customs of "business, is 
as valuable and necessary a womey bw those about to 
engage in business as the Medical College course is for 
those abuut to practice m e. 


PY rooms have been fitted up for its in- 
creased patronage. 


I’ Tedeen eg ee to the public by Bishops, Editors, 
lroad Presidents ©nd Business Men, 
t — sons and clerks ithaseduc 1, 


325-13t 
Circulars free to those who call or* vrite for them, ' 


Important to Teachersand Parents. | 


BELL’S PATENT TRANSPARENT TEACHING 
CARD. 





The TEACHING CARD or MAGIC SPEIL- 
ER is the first of an Educational series, and enables 
the youngest to spell at sight. It consists of twenty- 
six cards, On the top of each card _— in large | 
wae eee the initial of a shert word which appears 
at the bottom of this card in bold characters. his is 
all it seems to be ; but on holding the card up to the 
light there is plainly visible the object for which the 
word stands. Thus parents and teachers may possess 
the very best and simplest method, yet conceived, for 
teaching an infant to spell. For instance, the child’s 
attention is first called to the big letter, say D, and 
next to the word DOG. “'D stands for DOG,” says 
the teacher. ‘ Now little one, what does DOG stand 


for? No . The card is held up before the infan- 
tile gaze, and lo! a well drawn is ht to light. 
When th the child wonderingly and delightedly exclaims, 


“DOG!” A few repetitions of this interesting mane- 
uvre, and the letter and word will be indelibly impres- 
sed on the little one’s memory. Thus, amusement, 
the first attraction to the mind of a child, becomes the 


ers, Stationers and ba | 
direct from the inventor, GEORGE C, — 
178 Broadway, New York. J324-13t 


PI ANOS. ificent Bran New 8650 
ght Pianos 


Pianos only 
ORGAN tate used, Cost yoo". eal | os 


on only $78. New Nearly an hm eet Rock tb cep ou Dew sub Bass 


Organ $66 cost over $350. Lowest 
Fesuce oer ened sent on half month test trial. You 


oa me by the 





rose- 
bed) must be sold, 


SHIONABLE | CARDS yx two 
nf og Rory wht 


10c. 
pow FRO. 1. + ream 





=| SOMETHING NEW. 


U. S. NOVELTY CO., 
835 Breadway, New York. 
Please mention this paper, 
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WALGROVE'’S ‘patented, vertical, self- sup- 


_ | Porting DRAWERS, Paice Low. 


G. W, & M. WALGROVE, CLOTHIERS, 


ia emia 


New York. 
OR GENT THAT SENDS 
YEING.—Staten Island L 
ment. Banaerr, Neraxzws 





——_ womethig oft re 
@ Hundred left 
M70 Geeenwich oh. 
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aT 
—- Branch Offices—1142 o Bute Bee 

York; Fulton orth 

Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore. 








Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed te every style of writing. 

For sale by ALL DEALERS, 


| SPENCERIAN | 
STEEL PENS | | 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— - 
1 70—35 | —332, and his other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
Henry HOg, Sole Agent. 








SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one each of the 15 Numbers, by 
mail on receipt of 25 Cents, 

» Blak » Taylor & Co, 
138 and 140 Grand St., N.Y. 


Ted 




















- Hall & Benjamin 


Manufacturer & Dealer in 

CHEMICAL and PHYSI- 

CAL APPARATU 

CHEMICAL GLASS 
WARE 














CHEMICAL and SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUPPLIES OF 
ALL KINDS, for 
COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, eee Etc., | Special estimates cheerfully 
made, Apparatus skilfully repaired b: ced wi Send six cents for large 
lustrated and price Catalogue, No. 191 a EEN NWICH. Bt., bet.J*ulton - Dey Sts.,N. Y 





E. B. BENJAMIN, 


10 Barclay St., New York 
Importer & ~ <gacneueed 


) SCHOOL AND LABORATORY 


APPARATUS. 


— Agent for 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non- -blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
yure Loe ” Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.B.—Ihaveno part- 
wer in business. 


THE WONDERFUL _ PEN-HOLDER |! 


O INK REQUIRED. We have invented and any opel (July 17, 1877) a Penholder which contains 
solidified ink to last years! and with which any u pen can 'f Once dipping in WATER will write a 
/ sample, post-pail, 25 25 cents, or Holder and ee arr Entre Inks, 50 cents. Extraordinary inducement 

0 those out of employment. . T. HOLLYER, 306 Breadway, New York. 
The Christian Union, ff Sept. 5, 1877, says: v 10 ie all tt claims to be. We Srom a ation 
perience, for this notice is written with one of pens, and we propose to carry it 


jess WOLDS PATENT 


ECONOMIC 
BOOKS AND BOOK BACKS 


Duplicating Letter Books, 
CONSECUTIVE BOOKS, 


END-OPENING. MEMORANDUMS. 


MANUFACTORY, DAYTON, OHO. 


BANK and MERCANTILE PRINTINC a SPECIALTY. 


L. R. GOODWIN, Eastern snd Southern Agent 
Park Piace, New York. 


Bryals Ent Vata ald Mice Applianeé, — 








the time, 








Beynold’s Econonitd 
Memo, Book. 
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=o the — to anything of the bind o ‘ered for and 
meet with ust commendation most eminent be ae 
= j C fat a. They can be worn night or day by 
tm” THEY ARE SELF-APPLIOCABLE, AND 6 ESOS Ss MEDICINE FOR ALJ. DIs- 
EASES ARISIN Bo 3 Fe VITAL AL +! —- 


LUNGS, GENERAL DESILITY. It xID Te 
cs IMPOTENCY 
PHYSICAL PROSTRATION. 


Pamphlets, with certificates from physicians and persons who have been cured, seat free on ‘application 
Dr, ets I ey address, 


BRYAN APPLIANCE CO 
147; Fifteenth St. 





New STozs 

















